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An Art Tour 
in 


“A Northern Capitals, 


T was hinted, a 
eeason or two back, 
that the Alps were 
becoming de trop to 
the tourist,and that 
their place, as a 
region for feats of 
pedestrianism and 
mountain - scram. 
bling, was likely 
to be taken by “the 
frosty Caucasus,” 
to which some 
ardent holiday- 
makers had acted 
as pioneers. How 
far the prediction has yet been realised does not 
concern us here; but the movement in favour 
of a new “playground of Europe” has its 
counterpart among the seekers after recreation 
of amore sesthetic nature. The army of fine- 
art connoisseurs are growing over-familiar with 
the galleries of Italy ; the valuable but scmewhat 
limited treasures of Spain have been pretty well 
overhauled; and there is now a divergence 
towards the lands of the northern barbarians, 
in search of paintings or articles of verti less 
familiar to the compiler or the reader of note- 
books. This tendency, however, is perhaps not 
merely due to a desire for change, but also to a 
perception of the gradual opening up of pro- 
spects for an artistic career for some of the 
northern nations which have entered more 
recently into the field of intellectual civilisation. 
The blossoms of the human intellect seem, in 
some degree, to depend on the same influences 
which call to life and Iuxuriance those of the 
inanimate world. Beautiful conceptions spring 
up and take form first and most luxuriantly 
under a southern sun. They lie dormant for 
generations longer, or appear but as rude imita- 
tions, for the most part, in less temperate 
climates. How far and in what manner the 
southern arts have influenced the most northern 
countries of Europe, and what is the chance for 
anew and original growth of art in some of 
these more inclement regions, which (like 
Russia) are rising in the scale of civilisation, 
are considerations suggested and partly answered 
in Mr, Beavington Atkinson’s recent]y-published 
account of “ An Art Tour to Northern Capitals,” 
over territory “which, though not unexplored, 
has scarsely become beaten ground.” 

The line of exploration here adopted leads us 
through the capitals adjoining the Baltic, Copen- 
hagen, Christiana, and Stockholm; thence to 
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the Finland towns bordering on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Abo, Helsingfors, and Wiborg; and 
thence, southward, throngh St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kief, the pre-eminently sacred city 
of Russia. The practical value of the book lies 
in the categorical information given as to the 
contents of museums and galleries of art in 
these places, some of them buat little visited by 
Englishmen ; a good deal of the interest of it 
lies in the descriptions of the material, social, 
and artistic aspects of the places visited, and 
the inferences suggested as to their future part 
in the development of the arts. In regard to 
the first point, the nature and extent of the 
treasures possessed by some of these northern 








capitals will probably surprise a good many 
readers. Denmark, to begin with, appears to 
have systematised the collection of the various 
kinds of ancient relics in metal work, &c., gene- 
rally comprised under the vague term “ antiqu’. 
ties,” to a degree scarcely accomplished in ary 
other country. “The Museum of Antiquities of 
the North,” we are assured, “ would alone excuse 
a pilgrimage to Copenhagen”; and the richness 
of this and other collections in Denmark is, in 
part, owing to the interest taken in the matter 
by the Government, who recommend the country 
people to preserve even the most poor and trivial 
specimens, the law providing, moreover, that all 
gold and silver ornaments found shall be for- 
warded at once to the royal collections, where 
the fall value of the metal will be paid. The 
amount and size of the articles of ancient gold 
work in the museums of Copenhagen, Christiana, 
Stockholm, and St. Petersburg, would almost 
seem to indicate that the current value of the 
precious metal was much less than what it is 
now, at the time when these articles were fabri- 
cated, or that it was in much fewer hands; which 
latter certainly is probable enough. The ocol- 
lected old masters at Copenhagen are mostly of 
the Dutch school; not presenting the finest 
attributes of the school, but “ sufficient to give 
an untravelled Dane a fair general idea’ in 
regard to it, as well as other European schools 
more or less represented. National art seems to 
have produced no great resultsasyet in Denmark; 
and it is curious to find here, as in others 
of what may be called the outlying northern 
towns of Europe, where one might expect 
,.0nal individuality of style, uncontaminated 
to any great extent by foreign influence, 
such abundant evidence of the academical 
influence of the France and Italy of the latter 
half of the last century and the earlier part of 
the present. In these comparatively poor 
countries (Denmark, Sweden, and Norway), the 
first idea for a man who evinced any talent as 
an artist, seems to have been, to get away from 
his native town and study at Rome or in France, 
or, later, at Diisseldorf. A man of real genius 
might thus get rid of the “note” of provin- 
cialism, and assimilate himself to the leading 





art progress and ideas of the age; but he 
thus also Jost the individuality which the influ- 
ence of his own country and its aspect and 
customs, somewhat apart from the general 
movement of WHuropean affairs, might have 
stamped on his works, and too often merely 
acquired the power of parroting a manner foreign 
to his own natural genius. Thus it is that, 
among the native art-products of the North we 
find some of the poorest and most fade classi- 
calities, presenting all the conventionality in- 
herent in this particular manner of using paint- 
ing, without the best of the merits of execution 
which may be illustrated in it. Thus, in more 
recent periods, we find the landscape schools of 
the North identified almost entirely with the 
manner of the German landscape-painters, more 
particularly the Diisseldorf school, with which 
accordingly a work by one of the best Russian 
landscape-painters, Ducker, was classed in the 
last International Exhibition at Kensingt: n; the 
work having, artistically speaking, no possible 
claim to the title of Russian. While there are 
only a limited number of first-class art-schools 
in Europe, this fusing of nationalities will go on 
increasing, no doubt, as the readiness of inter- 
communication increases; but so soon as each 
of the countries which has hithe:to sent ont its 
artists to school, has achieved a first-class school of 
its own, morenational individuality will be realised, 
in spite of the levelling influence of railwaye> 
and the confluence of styles at international ex- 
bibitions ; for as long as a painter can find the 
means for study at his own doors, instead of 
going abroad for it, he cannot avoid the special 
influences of the climate and scenery, and society 
of his own country, of which the last item only 
(and that but partially), is modified by inter- 
communication. Let countries which desire an 
art of their own, then, hasten to bring their own 
art-schools to an efficient standard, so as not to 
leave their artists to be absorbed by more central 
European schools, to the detriment of variety 
and originality in the manner of looking at and 
interpreting nature. Provincialism is a bad 
thing, no doubt; but neither can we afford to 
have the art of all lands put, as it were, into 
central academical mills, and ground down to 
one standard. In regard to this point, it is 
noticeable that our autbor finds the artists who 
show most of originality and promise in the North 
to be those who (many of them being themselves 
of humble origin) have devoted their talents 
chiefly to painting scenes of the character of 
peasant life in their own lands, thus almost 
securing an individuality of subject and treat- 
ment. Among men of genius who, while betaking 
themselvesto study at thegreat European centres 
of art work, have, nevertheless, retained their own 
idiosyncrasy, Thorwaldsen (to whom a large 
space is devoted here) is a notable and perhaps 
quite exceptional instance. Among the antique 
marbles of Rome and Greece, and while illus. 
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trating the mythology of the South, he still re- 
tained in nearly every work the characteristics 
of the North where he had been born and reared ; 
and under his classic figures of Death and 
Sleep, of Mercury and Venus, we still seem to 
find something of the largeness of manner, the 
sternness of purpose, of the Northern artist. 
Part of the element of Thorwaldsen’s peculiar 
and marked style, Mr. Atkinson, however, traces, 
aud we think with reason, to a mechanical cause 
—to the fact that the sculptor first learnt and 
practised his art as a wood-carver, and the wood 
style of modelling and manipulation, with its 
peculiar touch of stiffness and irregularity, 
never, he thinks, wholly left the artist. Instances 
corroborative of this will occur to every one who 
is well acquainted with the Danish sculptor’s 
works; though it is a singular consideration 
that an art so eminently ideal as sculpture 
should be influenced in some of its greatest 
examples by so practical and matter-of-fact a 
cause ;—that the relation of the artist’s style to 
his material should be so intimate, and so 
important in its effects, that the material ina 
sense seems to mould the artist almost as 
much as he moulds the material. 

The architecture of the Northern capitals 
seems to be invaded by the academical spirit as 
much as the painting; and in Copenhagen our 
author notes that while some of the older build- 
ings, though heavy, have a massive picturesque- 
ness peculiar to themselves, there is nothing to 
distinguish the more modern streets from the 
standard of “commercial commonplace” of any 
other modern capital. We notice the observa- 
tion that the casile of Elsinore is “not only 
interesting from its associations, but also from 
its structural analogy to the castles of Stirling 
and of Edinburgh, Heriot’s Hospital, &c. During 
the Jacobean period it has been said that there 
was an almost perfect identity between the 
architectural styles of Denmark and of Scot- 
land.” Leaving Copenhagen and steaming up 
the estuary, sixteen miles in length, which forms 
the approach to Christiana, we find here again 
architecture which “ might suit equally well 
Paris or London,” in a town of exceptionally 
beautiful and romantic site. The principal art 
collection here is in the gallery known as 
“QOscar’s Hall,” situated some way from the 
city, where Tidemand’s works form the best part 
of the collection. Landscape, illustrated by 
Gade and other lesser painters, has had the 
largest share of attention by Norwegian artists, 
yet they goto Germany to learn to paint it, Gude 
himself being a professor at Diisseldorf. Figure. 
painting is at a low grade. Pleasant must have 
been the journey from Christiana to Stockholm, 
with its night ride in the Northern twilight, and 
pleasantly is it described by our guide, who in 
his first walk about Stockholm found it to be 
“one of the most picturesque capitals I had ever 
entered. Again I found myself encircled by 
inland waters and all but tideless seas. Stock- 
holm is Queen of the Baltic, as Venice is Queen 
of the Adriatic; the sea is in her streets... . 
the town, in fact, floats on islands .... there 
is inland navigation all the way to the old 
university town of Upsala.” Architecture is 
again, however, a disappointment. “The Royal 
Palace, of which Stockholm is justly proud, 
would look more at home on the shores of 
Genoa, while its handsome vis-d-vis across the 
water, the new Art Museum, comes from Berlin.” 
Great efforts have been made, however, and not 
without result, to rear a native school of paint- 
ing. The late king, who interested himself much 
in this matter, was a painter of lan iscapes, good 
in composition and defective in execution ; but, 
as Mr. Atkinson puts it, “a king who even 
coquettes with the arts is likely to do more 
good than harm.” Eminent among national 
portrait-painters was Brida, the pupil of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and called the “ Swedish 
Vandyck”; but, in fact, it is here as Lowell 
asserts it is in America, where, as he tells us,— 
** T myself know six Titi i 

A whole host of Scotts, -asy sumbor of Tespeons;— 

In short, if a man have the ae to have any sons, — 

He may make pretty sure that some one of the train 

Will be some very great person over again,” 

So among the nations that are, as one may 
say, just coming to their painting, every other 
artist seems to be “the Russian Turner,” or 
“the Danish Millais,” or something equivalent. 
Some remarks upon the scope for the painter in 
Scandinavian landscape (p. 117 et seq.) are 
interesting and suggestive. Further on we meet 
the remark that Sweden is one of the few 





countries where there still remains a peasant 
life for the artist to depict, in its proper attri-d 


butes of picturesque homeliness and simplicity ; 
and all who remember the charming picture by 
Amalia von Lindegren, in the International 
Exhibition of 1862, “Evening in a Dalecarlian 
Cottage,” will be inclined to think the observa- 
tion correct. Fresco-painting (to glance at an 
opposite extreme of art production) is an art 
one would scarcely expect to meet so far north ; 
but the cathedral at Upsala is decorated with a 
series of wall-paintings of this class, on a large 
scale, illustrative of the life of Gustavus Vasa: 
these are about forty years old, and the work of 
a native artist, Professor Sandberg. Sculpture 
is not without its successes among the modern 
Swedes of the last generation or two; showing, 
however, the phenomenon remarked before in 
painting and architecture, the assumption of the 
quasi-antique style learnt at Rome, varied, how- 
ever,sometimes by an outbreak of national feeling 
and character. In regard to the statues by 
Fogelsberg of Odin and Thor, it is noted, that 
“‘while the subjects are Northern, the manner is 
wholly Southern; the chisel is Canova’s, the 
hammer of the god Thor is not felt in the 
work”; a remark which may probably be taken 
as a Summing up of the general relation between 
Southern schools and Northern work of this 
class. 

Across the Gulf of Bothnia our tourist takes 
us to Abo and Helsingfors: the old capital of 
Finland, with its wide area only partially occu- 
pied by a shrunken population, being noticeable 
chiefly for its cathedral, a building “ wearing 
that uncouth and anomalous aspect, which seems 
to tell how Gothic styles lost their way, and 
wandered far adrift ere they reached these 
utmost confines. . . . The Cathedral at Abo 
is as a twin-sister to the Cathedral of Upsala; 
each stands on the foremost frontier of civilisa- 
tion ; each is the historic representation of piety, 
learning, rank; and each, too, in point of art, 
may be comparable to a huge antediluvian 
creature cast on a desert shore, or imprisoned in 
Siberian snows.” The modern capital, Hel- 
singfors, has assumed, architecturally, ‘ that 
pomp in pediments, that array of lofty columns 
and granite steps, which constitute the inva- 
riable resource of Imperial architects.” The 
streets are all named in three languages, Finnish, 
Russian, and Swedish, the language having been, 
since the absorption of Finland into Russia, in a 
happy state of fluctuation. Wiborg, further 
east, is a summer resort of the wealthier Peters- 
burgers, and likely to become more so as railway 
extension goes on in this part of the country. 
Finland has, however, scarcely as yet either 
produced or afforded subjects for painters; only 
Mestschersky, the Russian artist, has painted 
Finland winter scenes with great fidelity. He 
again learned to paint snow and ice in Switzer. 
land, and was pupil of Calame, who had been 
pupil of F. Danby. 

To the Russian capital itself a large part of 
Mr. Atkinson’s book is devoted, and those who 
are about to visit that seat of rising power will 
find much useful information as to what is best 
worth seeing there in the way of art. Archi- 
tecturally, two things that strike the visitor 
especially are the domes (mostly gilt) and the 
granite monolithic columns, which form quite a 
characteristic feature of the modern architecture 
of the place. Much is done also in woodwork, 
and marquetry, constructively and decoratively. 
The collection of works of art at the ‘ Her- 
mitage”’ is probably the largest establishment 
of the kind in existence, taking the museum and 
the picture and sculpture galleries together; 
exhibiting that lavish purchase of objects of 
real or supposed artistic value so characteristic 
of the Government of a half-civilised country 
(until recently one might say, perhaps, of a 
half-civilised Government), where art is only 
one form of ostentation. For the description 
of the immense and varied contents of this 
museum we must refer readers to Mr. Atkinson’s 
pages, merely mentioning as probably correct 
his surmise that many of the pictures with great 
names found here are not genuine. Reynolds’s 
“Infant Hercules,” painted for the Empress 
Catherine, is an item in the collection; as well 
as one or two other paintings executed by him 
for the same sovereign, who had read the “ Dis. 
courses,” and appreciated both the pen and 
pencil of the P.R.A. The antiquities of the 
Greek period from Kertch, in the Crimea, form 
one of the most valuable portions of the Her- 
mitage collection, including numbers of elabo- 
rate works in gold, silver, bronze, and iron, 
found in the tombs at Kertch, and displaying 
“a mixture of styles pure and impure, a ming- 
ling of manners civilised and barbarous,” 





peculiar to the locality in which they were found, 
Of some designs in outline engraved on plaques 
of wood and ivory, Mr. Atkinson remarks that 
“Flaxman and Stothard would have rejoiced 
over designs that embodied the ideal which they 
strove for and attained.” 

The artists of Russia receive important 
assistance and encouragement from the Govern- 
ment, particularly through the intervention of 
“The Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts,” which has been protected and sus- 
tained by three successive monarchs. Some 
particulars in regard to this society and its work 
the author learned from a director, whose am- 
bition was to tread in the footsteps of “ King 
Cole of Kensington.” The chapters on “ Russian 
Artists, their Lives and Works,” have appeared 
in a periodical devoted to art, but they are quite 
worth reprinting in a more permanent form. 
As a typical example of the tendencies, and of 
the merits and shortcomings of Russian art at 
present, is mentioned the large painting of 
“The Butter Week (Carnival) at the Admiralty- 
place, St. Petersburg,” which all visitors to the 
last International Exhibition will remember. 
While the colour, judged by our standard, is 
very crude, the picture also illustrates the fact 
that the Russian painter seldom fails in telling 
astory. The remarkable works of M. Wereshts- 
hagin we have receutly become pretty familiar 
with in England. 

We must content ourselves with merely men- 
tioning the interesting chapter on the Imperial 
manufacture of mosaics; from which it would 
appear that this branch of art is in very deed a 
“manufacture,” and little else, in Russia at 
present ; the utmost minute care being bestowed 
on the cutting of the cubes, and the whole pro- 
cess of putting the mosaic together, the designs 
being mostly of a type presenting little art power 
or invention, and servilely repeated by one work- 
man after another. The price is considerably 
greater than the Venetian mosaic, probably in 
consequence of the delicate care taken in the ma- 
nipulation; a questionable labour and expense, 
when it is considered that mosaics can only be 
adequately seen at a considerable distance from 
the eye. Our author’s tour finishes with Moscow 
and Kief (of each of which there is much to 
say), and a journey across the wild uncultivated 
plains of Southern Russia, till civilization turns 
up again at Czernowitz, the frontier of Austrian 
Poland. 

All who have any thoughts of visiting the 
same localities, will find much of Mr. Atkinson’s 
book an excellent preliminary guide, and to those 
who have not the opportunity of doing so, such a 
careful and well-written account, containing much 
just and well-considered art-criticism, cannot 
fail to be, on other grounds, interesting. It is 
not very long since we had the agreeable duty 
of summarising the contents of an excellent 
guide to some of the collections of Italian art, 
“ The Cicerone for Italy.”* It is certainly with 
something very different from “the calm joy of 
soul” with which the art-treasures of Rome 
filled Dr. Burckhardt, that we lay down the 
work which has given so interesting a sketch of 
some of those of the northern regions of Europe. 
Instead of contemplating the remains of great 
and triumphant arts, the creations of some of 
the most gifted of the human race, we have 
been wandering among semi-uncouth attempts 
at art, beginnings of things, as it were, 
some of doubtful, some of no value, except as 
characteristic of national endeavour and national 
character. Yet,in these strugglings into existence 
of half-formed and half-understood arts, there is 
a deep interest for us too, for it is from some 
of these nations that a good deal of the future 
elements of artistic production will probably 
proceed ; and while we look back with love and 
admiration on the art of the past on the 
shores of the Adriatic, let us not forget that 
we or our descendants may possibly have to 
welcome a great part of the art of the future on 
the shores of the Baltic and its adjoining 
estuaries, or amid what are now the scarcely 
cultivated plains of Central Russia. 








Wind-Indicators.—Ina communication tothe 
Académie des Sciences, M. Tany objects to vane 
as indicators of the wind, since they indicate a 
direction when there is no wind, and they donot 
indicate the force or velocity of the wind. He 
would substitute a little flag suspended by a 
cord from a metallic ring pulleyed on a vertical 
rod. 








* See Builder for June 7th, 1873. 
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A PARTIAL LOOK-BACK: SOCIAL AND 
SANITARY. 


THE year 1873, if not marked by events of the 
startling magnitude of some that occurred during 
several of its recent predecessors, has perhaps 
afforded more distinct proof than has become 
evident during any corresponding period of time, 
of the reality, the rapidity, and the thorough. 
ness of that great revolution through which the 
human race is passing, in its social, moral, and 
physical development. From the points of view 
special to our own columns, the social, indus- 
trial, and sanitary history of the year has been 
more full of. incident, and of interest, than 
either its architectural or its mechanical re- 
trospect. But it would be an inadequate glance 
at even the most salient points in our industrial 
history which should fail to take into account 
some of those important political events, 
whether at home or abroad, which have ex. 
erted no slight influence on the relations 
between the employers and the labourers. 

We had occasion, in the earliest weeks of the 
past year, to call attention to the extreme 
gravity of the situation of the colliery industry 
of South Wales (vol. xxxi., p. 38). The Builder 
was the first, or at all events one of the first, 
public journals that called attention to the faet 
that the contents of the collieries of this country 
had a definite limit; while the quantities of 
coal extracted from them were annually in- 
creasing in a very alarming ratio. After some 
effort on the part of those who were discontented 
with the policy of ‘hand to mouth,” a com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject. That commission made a report, which 
has ‘probably long been consigned to oblivion, 
although the publication of the “ Geological and 
Statistical Maps,to accompany the three volumes 
of the report of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the several matters relating to coal 
in the United Kingdom,” which formed almost 
the only valuable result of the inquiry, was not 
issued to Parliament until April, 1873 (435—iii. 
of “‘ Hansard’s Monthly List” for April). With 
the approach of the winter of 1872, occurred 
the advance in the price of coal which we had 
predicted, on engineering reasons, but which 

assumed the form of a coal panic. Coal then 
“rose to nearly double the ordinary price, 
taking the average of preceding years” 
(Whitaker's “ Almanac,” page 228). Later, a 
Parliamentary inquiry was set on foot. The 
report and evidence, “on dearness and scarcity 
of coal” (a bulky volume, costing 5s. 4d. at the 
low Parliamentary rates), was issued in the 
month of August. The attention of the com. 
mittee, however, had been adroitly misdirected 
from that portion of the inquiry where practical 
results might have been obtained; and little 
came out from their investigation but general 
statements, as to the activity of the coal-con- 
suming industries throughout the country. 

Meanwhile the colliers thought the time 
opportune to assert their power to regulate the 
whole manufacturing and commercial system of 
the country. Some 10,000 colliers refused to 
work, in South Wales, except on terms which 
their leaders attempted to dictate to the masters. 
The hostile idleness of these men, kept from 
50,000 to 60,000 ironworkers in enforced idle. 
ness, and thus the hunger of more than a 
quarter of a million of men, women, and 
children was deliberately caused, in order to 
forge a weapon for coercing the employers. By 
the end of February the actual loss thus incurred 
by the labouring population of the district was 
estimated at 400,0001. But this, as we showed 
at the time (vol. xxxi, p. 138), was but a 
fraction of the real loss. The stone thus set 
rolling has continued its course. Rise of price, 
in all departments of expenditure, has continued, 
throughout the year, to augment like an 
avalanche. We do not suppose that, even for 
the prime necessaries of life, 4s. will now go as 
far as 3s. a year ago. While certain causes 
which originate out of England (as the pro- 
duction of a larger annual yield of gold than 
formerly) have something to do with a rise of 
prices which is felt throughout Europe, it has 
been the attitude of certain portions of the 
working-classes that has chiefly aggravated the 
cost of commodities during the past year in 
England. We have good ground for saying that 
the advance in price, measured in shillings, that 
has occurred, in twelve or at the outside 
eighteen months, is not far from one-ninth part 
of the total advance that has occurred from the 
time of the Norman Conquest to the present day 


in consequence of the depreciation of the 


[emcee The pennyweight of silver, Lies) 
had sunk from 24 to 22} grains Troy by 

A.D. 1257, is now represented by 8 grains Troy. 
In this gradual lowering, not of the purchasing 
power of silver, but of the real quantity of silver 
(or of gold) in a nominal pound of account, the 
managers of our currency effected many 
miserable peculations at the cost of the public, 


they have for saving is small. A fallin the rate 


aman whose name is intimately associated with 
sanitary engineering, has found himself impelled 
to give public utterance to a complaint that we 
have more than once had to urge. He has 
shown how the attempt to turn doctors into 
engineers (which has been most unfortunately 
aided by many medical men, although to the 
Local Government Board we may be said to owe 


and, eminently, at the cost of the poor. What its origin), while it must be a disastrous failure, 
kings and princes did, under pressure of need, | as far as the medical ventilators, drainers, and 
and in ignorance of true political economy, the | sewer-makers are concerned, is a retrogression 
working-classes seem now bent on out-doing,|to the worst habits of protection and ignorant 
although they are themselves the chief sufferers.| times, and is the certain road to mischief. 
For in a general rise of price (or in the relation | Nothing but this division of England into great 
between legal currency and commodities, how- | sanitary water-shed districts, which we have 
ever caused), the poor man is the chief sufferer. | pointed out as the first intelligent step towards a 
The rich merchant, manufacturer, or tradesman, | real sanitary survey, and towards the adoption 
keeps up his rate of profit; so that the more|of really protective measures, and the proper 
costly is his merchandise, the larger is his | organisation of a competent engineering staff for 
income. The person of independent, but limited, | the discharge of the national sanitary duties, 
income, meets an increased demand upon him | will prevent a third warning, which is likely to 
for necessaries, by lopping off luxuries. With{be more fearful than that of either 1873 or 
the poor, luxuries are few. The margin that | 1871. 


The year 1873 has earned a bad eminence in 


hazardous audacity. 


of wages, or, what is the same thing, a rise in 
the cost of provisions, thus means neither more 
nor less than pinching the belly. 
result,—now, alas! but too widely felt,—is the 
natural, foreseen, and certain consequence of 
that rise of price which is caused by the power 
of combined idleness. That is to say by any 
systematic effort, on the part of the workman, 
to make the rate of wages depend, not on the 
true value of the work done, but on some arti- 
ficial method of limiting the supply of labour. 

This unconscious imitation, as far as results 
go, by the working classes, of some of the most 
mischievous unthrifts of the wielders of irre- 
sponsible power in his enlightened times, has 
resulted, among other things, in the organisation 
of that federation of which we spoke recently. 

Passing from the industrial retrospect of 1873, 
which is not a cheering or assuring subject of 
contemplation, we have had a terrible warning,— 
and more than a warning,—given to the country 
as to its sanitary condition. It has been the 
second great warning within two years. The 
Local Government Board, Parliament, and the 
public seem resolved to wait forthethird. It isa 
It is now little more than 
two years since the hair-breadth escape of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales from the 
terrible scourge of typhoid, produced throughout 
the country a sensation which has had no 


respect to railway accidents. The grim total is 
not yet summed up. Nor, when the official 
returns are complete, will this by any means 
represent the real amount of personal injury 
sustained. Very recently it has come to light 
that reports of accidents to railway servants— 
who after all are human beings—are rather the 
exception than the rule. We took occasion 
(vol. xxxi., p. 697) to ask attention to one main 
cause of the greatest number of the accidents 
which had been reported up to that time. We 
showed that they might be traced, in nine cases 
out of ten, to a false economy of construction. 
We pointed out the necessity, if we were to pay 
any heed to the rules of common sense, or to the 
protection of human life, of taking the same 
care, by means of structural arrangement, to 
avoid the crowding of one line of train traffic 
over another, on the same leve!, that was 
originally prescribed with reference to the 
several streams of traffic by road and by rail. 
The report of Captain Tyler, issued some few 
weeks after our remarks, gave to them the 
definite sanction of statistical proof; as the 
investigation made by him of the causes of 
the accidents on which he had to report showed, 
that the main cause was that which we had 
pointed out. The glaring catalogue, however, 
had continued to lengthen. The melancholy 
death of Mr. J. C. P. Cunliffe, knocked down as 


seemed to select the virtuous among those whom | t 


sanitary engineer would pledge himself to ex- 


of 1872,—imperfect in its design, and reduced 
Act of Parliament; and secondly, by an admi- 
us. Not this time by selecting two or three 


stroying angel bas swept over our thresholds. | i 


infection,—a poisoned supply of milk. But the 


visited the sewage-contaminated dairies show 


there was one pleasant picture of rustic health 
and cleanliness in England, it was the dairy- 


want of due care as to purity; yet in the dairy 





outside the dairy ? | 





Even as we write, one much esteemed friend, 


parallel since the occasion of that European | he was crossing the Brighton line at a station, 
calamity, the death of his royal father. The | brought home the idea of personal danger to the 
nation was stirred and worked up to the fact | most cautious. A correspondence has lately 
that a terrible and ruthless enemy, one that | been made public between the Government and 


he representatives of the railway interest, in 


the world could least spare, was encamped in| which the latter complacently assert that they 
theland. This enemy, they were told, the} have nothing to amend. 


It is impossible for the matter to rest here. 


terminate. Carte blanche was given, not so|The natural course of things, therefore, will 
much by public terror as by public-good men | lend force to the arguments of those who are in 
to her Majesty’s advisers, to set the engineer | favour of the assumption of the railways by the 
to work. The result was the imperfect measure | State. If it once becomes clear that the fullest 
service of the public is inconsistent with the 
to a state of imbecility in every part of its | maintenance of the profits of the proprietors of 
growth, from the grub of a Bill to the fly of an | railways, the subordination of our own entire 

system to Government control, as in the case of 
nistration, or rather, non-admininistration. | the Post-office and of the Telegraphs, will only 
Again the terrible scourge has been shaken over | be a question of time. 


An architectural question of extreme interest, 


conspicuous victims,—victims to suffering and|as regards the structural ornament of the 
anxiety, even where life was saved. The de. | churches of England, has assumed considerable 


mportance. The decision of Dr. Tristram, that 


Many of those most loved, most honoured, most | the erection of the permanent Tabernacle, called 
needed by those who depended on their life, | Baldacchino, which is a part of what the doc- 
have been taken from our midst. One good|trines of the English Church call the super- 
step has been taken for the protection cof the | stitious veneration of the Host, is illegal, will 
metropolis, by detecting at least one source of | probably yet be fought over. A similar question 

is now under dispute as to a new reredos at 


very reports made by the professional men who | Exeter. The one main principle, it seems to us, 
which should guide the architect in these ques- 
what is the condition of the country under | tions, is truth. It is not for the architect to 


the administration of Mr. Stansfeld’s Bill. If | volunteer his opinion as to whether the road to 
heaven lies most directly through this church or 


that. But it is his business, if he rise to the 
maid. English poetry is musical in its praise | true dignity of his profession, to see that the 
of her neat-handed activity and blooming| church or chapel that he erects or adorns, for 
beauty, that beauty which is the outward | any creed or sect, should be, as far as possible, 
and visible sign of the in-dwelling virtue of | the structural expression of the requirements of 
cleanliness. Hard-headed men of thrift were|that particular form of worship, and thus of 
at one with the poet here; for the products of | the opinions of that sect. We cannot conceive 
the dairy are of so delicate a nature, that they | that an educated and intelligent architect could. 
at once betray to the practised observer the | refuse, for instance, to build a synagogue, if he 
was invited to do so (and if the Jewish architects 
was found the only explanation of the terrible | were not to the fore to hold their own). If he 
typhoid of 1873. What must the country be | undertook the commission, it would be his duty 

to provide the place for the Ark, or repository 
of the Law, and generally to produce a building 
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suitable for the customary worship of the syna- 
gogue. If he were to attempt (as matter of 
gratification to his own ideas of religion) 
surreptitiously tc introduce Christian symbols, 
he would be unfit for bis task. The churches 
and cathedrals of this country have been for the 
last three hundred years the rallying-point of a 
creed that condemns idolatry in plain terms. 
The framers of that creed bade all idolatrous 
emblems, whether crucifixes, images of saints, 
or tokens of superstitious veneration for sacra- 
mental emblems, to be removed from our 
national churches. That is the law of England. 
When a Romish congregation seeks to build a 
new place of worship, the builder will yield due 
admiration to the munificence and taste with 
which the requirements of their creed are carried 
out. A similar condemnation—in the bosom of 
every plain-dealing, honest man, is due to every 
attempt, whether of insidious craft or of mere 
wsthetic ignorance, to re-introduce into the 
chareches of this country the symbols of a wor- 
ship and a rule which England has rejected. 
We misread the signs of the times if England is 
not being now goaded towards a very unmis- 
takable expression of opinion on this subject. 

Other objects of retrospect crowd so fast upon 
the view, that it is hard to avoid either wearying 
the patience of our readers, or giving but a 
partial and truncated sketch of the main features 
of 1873. Architectural discoveries in the East 
have been brilliant, as described in our account 
of Canon Tristram’s “Land of Moab,” and of 
Lieutenant Conder’s discoveries in Paiestine 
(vol. xxxi., pp. 397, 838). The researches of 
Mr. George Smith in Assyria,—hardly so pro- 
ductive during this year as might have been 
hoped,—are resumed, as is fit, at the expense of 
the British Museum. Public attention has been 
called,—in a somewhat blundering manner, but 
with good results,—to the necessity of vigilance 
as to the condition of our great merchant navy. 
The Royal Nayy has not attracted so much 
scandal as in former years, although there has 
been some reason to fear that the ready service 
of the steam-engine tends to throw into the 
background the hardy and manly qualities which 
are those of the good sailor and the great sea- 
captain. The rapid march of science, and its 
victory along the whole line, were brought into 
fall relief at the meeting of the British Associa. 
tion. A financial disturbance,—it may almost 
be called a convulsion,—that occurred in No- 
vember, is worthy of especial note by all those 
who, as large employers of labour, depend at 
times on banking facilities, from the close 
parallel which it afforded to a similar movement 
in 1872. In that year the Bank rate of discount, 
rapidly rising, attained the maximom of 9 per 
eent. on the 9th of November, and sank to 5 per 
cent. by the 12th of December. In 1873, 9 per 
cent. for discount, and 12 per cent. for short 
advances, were obtained on the 7th of November; 
the rate sinking to 5 per cent. by the 4th of 
December, and continuing to fall. Undue fears 
as to the effect of the German war were the cause 
of the depression in the former year ; the burst- 
ing of a huge bubble of American credit, in tbe 
latter. But the great lesson is, that our finance 
is, from year to year, becoming more and more 
of a cosmopolitan character; more easily affected 
by events entirely out of the control of our own 
merchants and financiers; but at the same time 
retrrning, with unprecedented rapidity, to the 
general average law of Europe. 

In art and in education 1873 cannot be said 
to have shown any retrogression. A terrible 
famine seems impending in Bengal. Our little 
war on the Gold Coast shows the danger of 
such administrative experiments as have been so 
freely indulged in for the last five years. At 
the same time it yields a welcome proof that the 
pluck of the English soldier has not been 
diminished by the pains lately taken to improve 
his comfort and ensure his elevation. We are 
proud to be able to refer to the name of one 
of the youngest captains in the army,—his 
Royal Hirhness Prince Arthur,—as one of the 
numerous volunteers for this dangerous service. 
We cannot but contrast, as perhaps the most 
brilliant feature of the year, the unselfish, un- 
hesitating devotion to duty which is the prime 
characteristic of the British officer, and, under 
his inspiring example, of the British soldier, 
«vith the miserable disclosures of the court- 
martial at the Trianon. England may continue 
to expect her song to do their duty, when the 
pick and flower of her youth, with a son of 
the Queen at their head, press forward to offer 
their services not only against the dangers of 
war, but the worse dangers of pestilence. 


ON FIREPROOF BUILDING.* 


AN examination of the qualities of the mate- 
rials ordinarily used in building in relation to 
heat shows that they may be classed roughly in 
a threefold division —viz., Ist. Those which are 
combustible but non-conductive, in which class 
are to be placed all timbers. 2nd. Those which 
are not combustible, but are ready conductors of 
heat, and lose all strength and utility as building 
materials in the presence of heat, in which are 
comprised the metals used in construction. 
3rd. Those substances which are not combusti- 
ble, are bad conductors of heat, and do not lose 
their cohesive strength in the presence of heat ; 
in this class are comprised stones, earths, 
cements.. This last class must, however, be 
again separated into two subdivisions, as there 
are some stones which are, as has been before 
stated, chemically affected by heat—notably the 
compounds of lime and others; indeed the great 
majority of stones are affected by strong heat 
when suddenly or irregularly applied, in the 
same way as thick glass on the sudden applica- 
tion of boiling water. We have, then, in this 
third class some materials which are thoroughly 
trustworthy, as the earths and cements, using 
that term to comprise all mortars and concretes, 
the materials of which do not comprise uncal- 
cined limestone; and others which are less 
trustworthy, viz., the stones. 

But before we proceed to the practical appli- 
cation of the principles we have been considering, 
there is a point of great importance which 
we must first examine and make ourselves 
thoroughly conversant with—that is, the effect of 
water on these several materials. The object 
before us is the saving of property from damage 
as the result of fire, and the loss is no less if we 
use such a material as will perhaps resist fire, 
but fail on the application of water. Now the 
effect of a strong jet of cold water on cast iron 
and stone is generally to cause them tosplit and 
fly like glass ; it will strip walls and ceilings of 
plaster with marvellous rapidity, and wash out 
the joints of brickwork, possibly from some 
chemical action in the lime, but I believe really 
from the mechanical effect produced by suddenly 
cooling. Malleable iron would be only liable to 
distortion by sudden and unequal cooling, but 
otherwise would not be affected. On timber 
alone would no effect whatever be produced ; the 
action of water would simply resist the process 
of combustion, if successfully applied, without 
doing any special damage of its own. 

Now, I think we are in a position to see and 
know what we must do to produce a fireproof 
structure, and to judge of any given design that 
pretends to that quality, whether that pretension 
is founded on fact ; but there is still another 
consideration which ought to be taken up before 
proceeding any further, and that is the intended 
use of the building—viz., what is to be put in 
it; what the arrangements connected with its 
occupation are to be. Is the material to be 
stored in the building one which in its nature is 
non-inflammable or only with difficulty in- 
flammable? Is the operation to be carried 
on one which involves little or no risk of 
fire? All these are questions to be ascertained 
and settled before sitting down to design a 
building which shall be suitable for the intended 
purpose; for it is quite clear that with a very 
inflammable material, such as flax, or cotton, 
or oils, we have primarily to guard against their 
being ignited (which is rather matter of pre- 
caution in the working of the concern than 
belonging to the building of it), and also against 
the effects of their being ignited on the building. 
But there are many things the risk of igniting 
which is very small indeed—such as books and 
papers in densely-packed bundles, casks of wine, 
&c.; these there would be great difficulty in 
setting fire to, and it would be sufficient, there- 
fore, to make the building arrangements such 
as would not bring masses of inflammable mate. 
rial into contact with them. Such things are 
safe enough if stored in a building composed 
almost entirely of iron and brick or stone, 
without floors or sheeting or trimmings of 
windows or other fittings of deal, as the mate- 
rials will not burn, except as the result of long- 
continued effort. There can be no fire to injure 
the iron used in the construction, and such a 
building would be safe against anything but 
deliberate and intentional fire-raising. 

But the case where the real difficulty of the 
architect occurs is when the contents of the 
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bpilding are themselves inflammable, or the 
operations carried on in it are such as involve 
the risk of fire on a considerable scale. Now as 
regards these cases, the type for the avchitect’s 
imitation is a baker’s oven or an iron puddling 
farnace, the constructive essence of which con- 
sists of its being an apartment, the walls, ceiling, 
and floors of which are composed of brick and 
tiles; in the latter case they use only the best 
Stourbridge brick set in fire-clay, and the 9-inch 
brick is burned away to 1} inch thick in about 
seven days. But the great difficulty is, that this 
form of structure is limited in its application to 
dimensions so small as to be quite unsuited to 
many purposes of modern trade. 

And here I would mention, by the way, @ 
recommendation of great importance made by 
Captain Shaw, of the London Fire Brigade, I 
believe—viz., that as far as possible the risks 
should be divided; that, whenever practicable, 
strong fireproof divisions should be constructed, 
so as to limit the damage ani loss, and also the 
labour of extinguishing, within the narrowest 
bounds. Thus, if a store or factory were being 
constructed, say 100 ft. long and 20 ft. broad, 
there would be doubtless some sacrifice of appear- 
ance, and probably of convenience, and not @ 
little additional e. in construction, in 
dividing it into five parts separated by a good 
thick wall, and having double sliding-doors on 
the face of each partition wall; but, inthe event 
of a fire occurring, such a mode of construction 
would be of enormous advantage in preventing, 
or at the least considerably delaying, the spread 
of fire, thus allowing the efforts of the firemen 
to be concentrated on one spot, and limiting 
damage by water, &c., to one compartment. 

But what is the architect to do who has to 
design a cotton or flax-mill, perhaps 200 ft. long 
and 40 ft. or 50 ft. broad, and some five or six 
stories high, without a single internal wall or 
anything to act as intermediate supports te 
floors bat pillars, which must be kept as light as 
possible? I confess that such a problem is not 
solvable. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


At the seventh annual convention of this 
body, recently held in Chicago, Mr. P. B. Wight, 
architect, as deputy president, made an address, 
some portions of which we print :— 

This is a National Convention of Architects— 
no less than the Convention of an organised Insti- 
tute of Architects. The American Institute of 
Architects is only the machinery of the conven. 
tion. Nothing can be done without permanent 
organisation. An organisation formed each 
year, and then dissolved, would be incapable of 
progressive effort. The machinery of this 
society is constantly in motion. It is very 
economically administered. There are no salaried 
officers. It is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of those who become its members; 
that is to say, by the annual dues of members 
elected upon their own application. It does not 
operate for itself, but for all. Whatever benefits 
it confers are enjoyed by all alike, whether they 
pay or not. It does not seek any special benefits 
or privileges for its members. Its objects are 
clearly expressed in its constitution : —~- “To 
unite in fellowship the architects of this con. 
tinent.” That is very clear, and yet to those 
who have practised in isolation it must sound 
strangely. “Fellowship” may be a condition 
not clearly understood by some of us. It is pos. 
sible, however, and in our experience has been 
found to succeed remarkably well. There are 
unprofessionals, also, who do not understand us 
any better. 

The self-enforced isolation of architects has 
been the source of all the misfortunes of our 
profession. In the absence of friendship, back- 
biting and slandering become easily-acquired 
accomplishments. Until late years our profes. 
sion stood alone in the prevalence of these evil 
practices, and wherever they have existed it has 
fallen into well-deserved contempt. The inno- 
cent have shared this with the guilty, and, asa 
result, have either retired in disgust to other 
occupations, or have adopted the tactics of the 
less scrupulous persons to procure business 
enough for a decent living. Unscrupulous clients 
have taken advantage of this state of affairs to 
drive sharp bargains, whereby they have pro- 
cured the services of architects at rates so low 
that they have been forced to resort to a system 
of collusion with builders and persons furnishing 
materials, whereby they receive commissions for 
favours granted, or blood-money for neglecting 
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to compel the feithful execution of contracts. 
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Unscrupulous architects, who have gained exten- 
sive practice by pretending to work for merely 
nominal remuneration, have made their living 
by forming combinations with rings of con- 
tractors, or favouring the use of certain ma- 
terials ; all of which is virtual robbery of their 
clients, for all that they receive comes out of the 
price paid for the work. They have set an 
example which weaker brethren have too often 
followed. These are some of the practices which 
have cursed our profession, and which are the 
natural results of the spirit of unfriendliness 
which so long existed among architects. That 
they exist now to an alarming extent cannot be 
denied. The only cure for them is the cultiva- 
tion of a spirit of friendly relations and a union 
for mutual support. By this means the interests 
of architects and clients will alike be subserved, 
and mutual confidence, so essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of work, will be established 
on a sure and lasting basis. 

But, gentlemen, the objects of this Institute, 
as defined by its constitution, are twofold. They 
are not only “to unite in fellowship the archi. 
tects of this continent,” but “to combine their 
efforts so as to promote the artistic, scientific, 
and practical efficiency of the profession.” 
Herein is described the influence to be exerted 
by the Institute upon the actual work of archi- 
tects. There are no generalities in this expres- 
sion. The educational qualifications essential to 
an architect are mentioned in detail. It is the 
combination of these elements which makes him 
fit for his work. He must be artistic,—his 
feeling for beauty must be developed—a know- 
ledge of the whole range of art must be his. 
He must be scientific; his knowledge of the 
science underlying construction must be 
thorough; he must not only know what has 
been done constructively, but he must under. 
stand the chemistry, the mathematics, the law 
of forces, and the strength of materials. With 
this knowledge he can invent construction, and 
produce that which has never been done before. 
Thirdly, he must be practical—he must under- 
stand all the processes in use, and must be apt 
at combining them, and levying contribution on 
all past experience. These three qualifications 
are the means for producing successful results. 
And in these results, the finished work of the 
architect,—the completed structure,—the whole 
world is largely interested. It is for thisreason 
that our proceedings attract a peculiar interest, 
especially in this city, whose people have re- 
cently been brought into such intimate relations 
with her architects. 

It is a happy circumstance that the conven- 
tion should be held this year in Chicago, espe- 
cially at the present season, which completes 
the second year of her resurrection from ashes. 
As an adopted citizen I think 1 may claim the 
privilege of thanking you in her behalf for the 
compliment you have bestowed by your unani- 
mous vote in favour of holding the seventh con- 
vention in our city. How much the Chicago 
architects appreciate the honour conferred upon 
them by this meeting they will assure you this 
evening, when you become their guests, The 
new city will afford you a sensation altogether 
novel, and will be of special interest to you 
above all others. It is useless to look through 
history for an account of the building of the 
substantial business portion of a great city 
within a period of two years. We have heard 
of, and some of us have seen, those remarkable 
frontier cities which have come into existence 
within the period of a few weeks ; but they were 
cities of boards and shingles. A continuous 
line of such buildings, 1} mile in length, was 
erected in this city, for temporary use, in. a period 
of one month, and row not a vestige of them 
remains. Half the sce covered by them a 
year ago is now a cultivated park, embellished 
by landscape art to the highest degree, and the 
remainder is covered by the new exposition 
building, a structure which ranks with the 
largest in our country. 

In its sensational aspects the new Chicago is 
a city of substantial buildings commenced two 
years ago, and covering asquare mile of ground. 
To the calm, dispassionate view of the profes- 
sional eye it is the growth of a necessity which 
knows no waiting, and as such can make no claim 
to perfection. Asa whole it may be the wonder 
of the world, yet in its parts it cannot fail to bear 
the impress of hasty execution. You will doubtless 
find much to praise and much to criticise. With 
but few exceptions you will see the work of 
Chicago architects and Chicago mechanics. You 
will also have an opportunity for comparing 
what remained of the old city, without the 





burned district, with what has been built of the 
new, making due allowance of the additions of 
these two years in the unburned part, which 
have also been considerable. 

At such a time as this the architect may find 
an appropriate period for critical reflection. We 
have passed through two years of great activity. 
Our experience has had all the elements of a 
battle. But this contest with crude materials, 
with time and the elements, has been a work of 
creation and not of destruction. We are the 
tillers of an old soil, and now we behold a 
fair field overgrown with good fruit, yet rank 
in parts like hasty vegetation. With calmer 
skies we now may look for better fruit. With 
time and thought bestowed, we may confidently 
hope that the future may be brighter in its 
results than the present; that architecture may 
here take that high rank which the importance 
of this city warrants ; and that her practitioners 
may be sensible of their high calling, and falfil 
the promise conveyed in the works which they 
have set before us. 

We have adopted in our constitution a rule 
that the condition of membership into this body 
shall be, “‘ the honourable practice of the profes- 
sion.” We have also adopted the rule that “no 
member shall accept direct or indirect compen- 
sation for services rendered in the practice of 
his profession, other than the fees received from 
his client,” and we propose to enforce them if in 
our power. But we cannot “adopt” or enforce 
any measure unauthorised by our constitution. 
We can, however, recommend—we can investi- 
gate,and find out what is beat, and give it authori- 
tative recognition. But even then our action 
can have no weight, unless it receive the moral 
support of the profession. This is better than 
arbitrary rules which cannot be enforced. <A 
man may be free to act as he likes, but if he 
follows the spirit of our laws, it will be a point 
of honour with him to sustain the opinion of the 
majority. A union founded on honour is the 
strongest of all unions. 

Your committee will report on these matters 
in detail. Their authority covers all questions 
that may arise. They may even review our own 
action on past occasions. We have adopted not 
only a Schedule of Charges, but a Schedule of 
Competitions, both of which have been exten- 
sively published. The latter is quite as im- 
portant as the former, and there is equal 
necessity for uniformity of practice in both 
cases. The benefits conferred by uniformity of 
charges will accrue to the weak rather than to 
the strong. When this principle is recognised, 
no one need barter away his valuable services 
for a song, and surrender to the demand of 
shrewd bargainers, from fear that a successful 
rival may underbid him; then there will be no 
rivalry but that which is based on merit. 

This being the case, competition, based only 
upon the merits of work, becomes a necessity. 
Now, in order to be assurred of the truth of this 
broad assertion let us note some facts observable 
in every-day experience. An architect procures 
employment in either of three ways. First, he 
has a friend who employs him without special 
reference to his ability, or that friend recom- 
mends him to somebody else. Second, he is 
selected on the strength of his executed works, 
viewed in comparison with those of other 
architects. Third, he is employed because he 
has made a design in competition with others, 
which design has pleased his patron. The two 
last methods are essentially competitive. In 
the former of the two his works stand in com- 
petition, though often he is not aware of it ; in 
the latter his design is im competition, and the 
impression conveyed by a drawing decides his 
fate, The former is legitimate competition, the 
latter can only be so under certain restrictions. 
Theoretically, competition is a fair way of 
estimating reputations, but practically, it has 
been in nearly every instance a failure. Were 
all men perfect, and this world a Utopia, it 
might not be so, But, and perhaps unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. Architects take 
the world as it is, and the world takes architects 
as they are, and the result is too frightful to 
relate. Our fair city has just brought her 
tearful experience to bear upon this question, an 
experience which has thus far been characterised 
by everything that is lamentable except blood- 
shed. 

The roar of battle has been heard in our midst 


‘for the past six months, and the varied successes 


of the different champions have been watched 
with eager interest by hosts of sympathising, 
and perhaps interested, friends. The very air 
has been full of the direful imprecations of con- 





tending factions. The whole profession has been 
scandalised by the charges and countercharges 
that have been bandied about, and obtained pub- 
licity through the press. The official records of 
our chosen representatives are the authentic 
evidence of their inability to grapple with the 
question, or else of their utter indifference to all 
sense of justice and right. Its supposed setile- 
ment by the adoption of a plan proves to be 
only a truce, for the great question is yet to be 
decided as to which faction shall put its architect 
in charge. 

The successful competitor—if success it can 
be called—suddenly finds that the adoption of 
his plan is an empty honour after all. His 
reward is the smallest prize offered, plus the 
honour of acceptance, and no sooner is his plan 
adopted, than he hears the proposition to place 
his design in the hands of a rival for execution. 

Taken altogether, the incidents of this dis. 
graceful struggle have not failed to be novel, 
startling, and sensational,—characterised by 
originality and inventive genius of the highest 
order. 

For the first time in history, questions of 
religion, public morals, temperance, and nation. 
ality, have all been involved in the attempt 
to decide which one of fifty designs shall be 
followed in the erection of a court-house, and 
which one of fifty shall be employed to superin- 
tend it. That of a committee which reported 
one of three plans as deserving of a first prize, 
nearly every member has since publicly pro- 
claimed that it is the worst of the three ; and, 
as if to crown with absurdity all the other 
features of this public performance, we have 
been witnesses of the fact that the common 
council of this city appointed a committee to 
investigate charges of corruption against its 
members before a design had been definitely 
selected. 

Seriously, gentlemen, this is a question which 
does not alone concern the city of Chicago, and 
the competitors who offered their designs. It 
concerns every one of us. We are to-day on 
trial before this community, and before the 
whole country. If we fail to give our authori- 
tative opinion, and throw the whole weight of 
our influence upon this gaestion, we will stand 
convicted of incompetence to deal with it. And 
not only will the city of Chicago—which has 
become an object of ridicule and contempt, a 
jeer, a by-word, and a laughing-stock, by her 
attempt to condact an architectural competi- 
tion,—fail to procare the services of those best 
fitted to do her work; but you, who by educa- 
tion and experience are the natural leaders of 
public opinion in this respect, will soon find that 
ability and honesty are poor recommendations 
for places of honour and emolument, and that 
the public buildings, not only of this city, but 
of every other city and State, will fall under 
the control of charlatans and pretenders. And 
for such results you need not blame your com- 
mon council or your Board of County Commis- 
sioners. Your shrewd committeeman knows by 
experience how little bait it takes to catch a 
greedy architect. We may say what we like 
about the importance of throwing safeguards 
around these competitions, such as the appoint- 
ment of experts, and the like, but so long as 
fifty sets of the most elaborate designs can be 
procured on a specification so loose that any one 
may be robbed of his precious ideas, and be 
powerless to maintain bis natural rights under 
it, there will be no reforms. Any recommenda- 
tion of this Institute pointing to reform, to 
which the architects will not give their support, 
isa nullity and a farce. This whole matter is 
im your hands to regulate. You may compete 
or not as you please. But your ambition will 
always be your weakness, and plenty stand ready 
to take advantage of it. 

Believing that competition is theoretically 
right, I think you have but to name such con- 
ditions as you may think just, or re-assert such 
as you have already adopted, and you will regu- 
late this whole matter ; but if you fail, the fault 
will be mainly yours. You have but to unite 
your efforts, and to stand together, bound only 
by the obligation of honour, and justice will 
surely be yours. 

Unpleasant as these reflections may be, they 
are the praciical problems of our every-day life, 
and must be solved. Our profession is a peculiar 
one, demanding varied and almost contradictory 
accomplishments in him who would be success- 
ful ; combining the delicate sensibility of the 
artist, the research of the scientist, the practical 
experience of the mechanic, and the shrewdness 
of the financier. Is it to be wondered at that 
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so many fail? Were we that easy-going race, 
as we are sometimes pictured, who spend our 
days in the indulgence of beautiful fancies com- 
mitted daintily to paper, and coloured by the 
most accomplished artists, it would indeed be 
waste of time to travel thousands of miles for 
the purpose of discussing practical problems. 
Bat we are, after all, work-a-day men like the 
rest of the world, carrying great responsibilities, 
and subjected to annoyances and trials of 
patience little calculated to develop a love for 
art. Yet we live in an age marked by great 
advances in our profession, and we have a serious 
work to perform, if we but keep in the traces. 
This has been called the age of the new 
Renaissance,—not according to the technical 
meaning of the word,—but because of the fact 
that it is characterised by new revelations in 
architecture, the resuscitation of old principles, 
and the adoption of new forms. 

Our part in this revival is well defined. 
Everything we do exerts its influence. If we 
do not keep up with the current of progressive 
thought, we will only become impediments in 
the way. Our duty is clear, and our oppor- 
tunities are great. Let us strive, then, to be at 
least worthy of our day and generation. “ Let us 
seek all possible means of self-improvement, and 
prepare to take a leading place among the 
nations, that the arts of our country may be 
worthy of our progressive civilisation, and our 
happiness a joy for ever. 








PARIS NEWS. 


The Arcade of Francois I. — Preliminary 
measures have just been taken by the Paris 
Municipal Committee of Public Works for the 
re-edification, in the gardens of the old Hoétel 
Carnavalet, of a curious specimen of the archi- 
tectural art of the Renaissance, which was dis- 
covered eight days ago by the workmen occupied 
in levelling the ruins of the Hétel de Ville. It 
is a stone arcade decorated with the salamanders 
adopted as emblems by Francois I., and with 
several Fs woven into royal crowns. The relic 
was found under the central part of the Hétel 
de Ville, at the spot occupied by the equestrian 
statue of Henry IV. It was in removing the stones 
of the impost on which this statue rested that 
the workmen’s picks laid bare the arcade. It 
is in admirable preservation. The presence of 
the royal initial and the salamanders leaves no 
doubt as to the date and origin of the fragment. 
The arcade must have formed part of the facade 
of the old Hétel de Ville, which must therefore 
have been built before the death of Frangois I., 
in March, 1547. A vexed point among archi- 
tects is thus finally settled. The primitive 
fagade was constructed by Dominico Boccadoro. 
In a few days the arcade will be visible at the 
Hodtel Carnavalet, near Mdme. de Sévigné’s 
boudoir, Condé's pavilion, and the bed-chamber 
of Ninon de I’Enclos. 

A Model Theatre.—A rather improved pendant 
to the “ Criterion ” has just been opened in Paris. 
It is the Salle Frascati, belonging to the famous 
cafetier of that name. The theatre is small, 
but the architectural disposals are admirably 
ingenious and artistic. Entering by the Rue 
Vivienne, the visitor finds himself in a small 
lobby, where the box-offices are situated; by a 
double staircase he descends to a large vestibule, 
at the right of which is the Grande Salle, for 
balls and concerts. This hall is very spacious. 
At the entrance is a fountain sprinkling per. 
fumed water, and of which the central figure 
is that of a naiad hesitating, her attention dis- 
tracted by the music of the orchestra, before 
plunging into the water. At the further end 
of the Salle the orchestra is established. A 
circular promenade is reserved for smokers ; 
and behind the orchestra is a café, Above the 
promenade a tier of boxes has been established ; 
and underneath the concert-room is a vast 
shooting-gallery, decorated with trophies ex. 
hibited by nearly every well-known gunsmith 
and armourer in France. On the same level 
are four saloons: a reading-room, a dressing. 
room, and rooms for the doctor of the esta- 
blishment, and the commissary of police on 
duty. The vestibule gives also into the 
theatre, which is very small, the stage being 
but eight metres wide. From the auditorium 
a long gallery and promenade lead to the 
Rue Richelieu. This corridor is bordered by 
pilasters, between which are jardiniéres full of 
evergreens, statues, and benches, alternatine 
with small billiard-tables, and stalls for fancy 
articles, kept by women. "om the c#ntre of 


; 
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the gallery branch out a café, and a hall reserved 
for games of all kinds, roulette, swinge, round- 
abouts, &c. The decoration is tasteful. The 
walls are marble to a distance of 3 ft. 6in. from 
the ground. Above there is a continuous frieze 
6f looking-glass 1} métre in width. Finally, 
there is a suite of hangings in panels—red and 
gold for the theatre and ballroom, green and gold 
for the promenade and shooting-gallery. The 
ceiling is decorated with a series of skies, sepa- 
rated by ornamental borders, and surrounded 
with acroteria garnished with flowers. The 
difficult and elaborate work of transformation 
and decoration has been completed by the archi- 
tect, M. Higonet, within the space of thirty-four 
days. 

Chanadiis of Work in Paris.—A popular French 
proverb asserts that when the builders work 
everybody works. The Paris municipality ap- 
pears to doubt the truth of this ancient adage. 
Its policy has been, above all, to establish the 
very reverse of M. Haussmann’s régime. Nearly 
every work of reparation and construction where- 
of the fate is in the hands of the civic authorities, 
progresses tardily ; fitful spasms of energy that 
last a week, succeeding lethargies that last a 
month. The Hoédtel de Ville is occasionally 
deserted for four or five days together. One 
member of the Municipal Council has endea- 
voured on several occasions to call the atten- 
tion of the authorities to the waste lands that 
might be utilised, to the new thoroughfares 
demanded, to the numerous buildings belonging 
to the city left unoccupied and unrepaired. This 
member is M. Martin Nadaud, a self-educated 
journeyman-mason, deputy in 1848 and 1871, 
and author of an excellent “ History of the 
English Working-classes.” His efforts have been 
unavailing. And during the past week there 
has not been one contract for public works 
adjudged by the Tribunal of Commerce. Setting 
apart the periods of the siege and the Commune, 
this is the first time such a thing has occurred 
for the last sixteen years. 

The New Year Baraques on the Boulevards.— 
The lines of wooden sheds or shanties that 
appear on the chief boulevards during the two 
weeks’ festival of the new year, are the subject 
of a special and complicated municipal service. 
The planks, clamps, iron fittings, &c., are kept 
by the city in warehouses organised for the 
purpose. They are let out gratuitously to all 
retail dealers who produce testimonials as to 
their good character and their ability to suffi- 
ciently garnish the stalls; but the occupants 
are expected to pay 1 franc 50 centimes a day for 
the construction of their shops. The mode of 
construction is uniform, and very simple and 
expeditious. One workman can raise a baraque 
in less than a day. They are all painted blue 
and white, numbered, and stamped with the 
civic arms. Moreover, every dealer who intends 
to exhibit a sign is compelled to submit his 
device to the police authorities. An average of 
30 per cent. are usually refused, because of their 
revolutionary or irreligious character. 1,700 of 
these uniform sheds have been awarded this 
year. But this number does not include the 
stalls erected independently in the suburbs and 
populous quarters. 10,000 workmen are sup- 
posed to find employment in the raising and 
demolishing of the new year’s fair. 

The Level of the Seine.-—The overflow of the 
Seine last year will be remembered. A repe- 
tition of the catastrophe, by which some 10,000 
persons suffer annually, is already threatened. 
The level of the river at Paris has risen, and is 
rising every day. It marked at the beginning 
of the week 1 métre 30 centimétres above the 
maximum figures of the register. The engizeers 
charged with the inspection of the river allege 
that, in a month the inundation of last year 
will be surpassed, and precautionary measures 
have been taken in consequence. This is the 
ninth year that a great part of the department 
of the Seine Inférieure and Seine-et I’Oise has 
been flooded. The further embankment of the 
river has now come to be regarded as inevitable. 








A Central Railway-Station in Dublin.— 
At a special meeting of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce, the proposal to establish a central 
railway-station in Dublin was submitted by Mr. 
Barry, C.E. He estimated the cost of construc- 
tion at 700,0001. A resolution to the effect that 





a central station would be an advantage to the 
city, as well as to the American passenger and 
goods traffic between Queenstown and England, 
was adopted. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING 
CONTRIVANCES AT INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


A mertiNe of the sub-committee for obtaining 
a proper representation of building contrivances 
and materials at the approaching International 
Exhibition was held on Wednesday last at Gore 
Lodge. Col. Gallwey presided, and there were 
present, Col. Wray, Mr. Elger, Mr. Roger 
Smith, Mr. Grant (Metropolitan Board of 
Works), Mr. John Bird, Mr. Kirkaldy, Mr. 
Grissell, and Mr. Godwin ; Capt. Clayton acted 
as secretary. Amongst other matters dis- 
cussed was the desire of the sub-committee 
to institute a series of careful experiments 
on a large scale as to the strength of wood, 
iron, and stone; giving up the child’s play 
of 3-in, cubes and 9-in. pillars, and working 
on girders, beams, posts, stone columns, and so 
forth, of such sizes as are used. Properly con- 
ducted, as of course they would be, such a series 
would be of the greatest advantage, and would 
provide a set of constants of extreme value to 
this and other countries. Necessarily the work 
would be costly, but there are several sources 
from which aid might be expected. Many of the 
large builders, quarry owners, timber importers, 
and ironmasters would probably give facilities, 
and the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Society of 
Arts, and her Majesty’s 1851 Commissioners 
might fairly be applied to for assistance in so 
important and promising a work. 








NEW REREDOS IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
WALWORTH. 


A New reredos, in memory of a recently 
deceased member of the congregation of St. 
Paul’s Church, Lorrimore-square, Walworth, has 
just been erected in this church, and was un- 
veiled for the first time on Christmas.day. It 
is sculptured in Caen stone, and is about 5 ft. in 
height, and a little more than 6 ft. inwidth. It 
is divided into three panels or compartments, 
on which are painted in tempora a number of 
Scriptural figures. In the central panel is repre. 
sented the Virgin and Child, while on each side 
panel are respectively the figures of St. Gregory 
and St. Ambrose, and St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine. The artist who has executed the 
paintings is Mr. W. H. Hughes. 








IMPERFECT ACOUSTICS. | 


Sir,—Having had the misfortune, like too 
many others, to be connected with a chapel, 
which, though a very pretty building, has given 
us great anxiety owing to its defective acoustics, 
my attention has been directed to the adoption 
of measures to remedy the evil. Some months 
ago, hearing that a large hall, notorious for its 
reverberating qualities, had been cured by 
stretching wires across it, I had the curiosity to 
go and see and hear for myself, and was so 
satisfied that, on my return home, I at once set 
about applying the wires to the chapel above 
referred to. The result has been most grati. 
fying. 

My object in writing is to state the fact, and 
so far to make known this very simple and 
effective remedy. I shall be happy to communi- 
cate with any who may be suffering from a 
like cause, with a view to the curing of an evil 
which it is scarcely possible to exaggerate. 

J. 8. JENKINS, 
Proprietor of the Malvern Advertiser, 


*,* We shall be glad to receive a precise 
description of the building, and the course 
adopted. 








SIR JOSHUA, AND A GLANCE AT HIS 
WAY OF WORK. 


THERE are very many ways in which an age 
may be characterised, but most certainly there 
is none better than that afforded to the world 
by the special impression made on it by some 
exceptionally gifted individual who does some 
work which no one else can do. If this were at 
all doubtful, doubt about it must be removed by 
a thought of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and by a bare 
recollection of the work he did in and for his 
generation. Noone can look at a portrait by 
Sir Joshua without an intense conviction that he 
was in some way especially appointed to do the 
work he did, and at the time he did it, and for 





the men and women of the generation he lived 
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in. Nay, it almost seems at times, when looking 
at one of these famous memorials of the men 
and women of Reynolds’s time, that his very 
way and manner of working was exactly fitted 
for the portraiture of the men and women and 
children, and very costume of the age in which 
he lived, The recent genial and pleasant address 
of the President of the Academy, on 
Reynolds and his way of work, will send people 
to the galleries to look at the “Reynoldses”’ with 
a renewed feeling of delight in them, and with 
wu fresh curiosity to gaze again and again at 
some of those who have gone before us, and to 
wonder again and again at the marvellous way 
in which the painter has left us their express 
likeness and image. A few passing thoughts 
on Reynolds and his special way of work as a 
true artist-workman may have their use and 
interest. 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance, and a 
not a little lucky one, that we happen to have 
two “remembrances,” or living memorials of 
the Reynolds generation which most surely have 
never been surpassed in accuracy of life-like 
delineation ;—these very portraitures of the 
great painter, and the “Life of Johnson,” 
by Boswell. In the last, as it has been so 
well noted, “we may yet see our fathers,” 
and hear of what they did, and what they 
said,—nay, and what they thought,—so true 
and vivid is that memory of them. In the 
painter’s work we actually do behold them face 
to face in bodily and actual presence. We may 
and do through these see old Samuel and his 
friends as plainly as if yet living, ‘and himself 
dictionary-composing, and in act of laying down 
the law on almost everything which then inte- 
rested men. “Johnson,” says a great thinker, 
‘* would not have exchanged the Strand for the 
Garden of the Hesperides; and it would most 
certainly have been no small loss to the world of 
English if he had doneso; for how much should 
we then have lost? And as for Sir Joshua, how 
much would have been blotted out of remem- 
brance for ever had he not lived and worked in 
Leicester-square ?”’ 

The works of Sir Joshua Reynolds may use- 
fally be divided into three classes; his portraits 
of men and women, his lovely likenesses of 
young children, and his historical pieces. It is 
a very difficult, if not an impossible, thing, to 
accurately describe in words the special cha. 
racteristic of a great artist’s work,—the style 
and manner of his work,—and to give an idea to 


having it on, and move about without « nstraint, 
and as nature prompts, with simple unstudied 
grace. We have often longed to see an exhibi- 
tion, a gathering of Reynolds’s children. They 
might well form an exhibition complete in 


prettiest show the Royal Academy ever had on 
its walls. It might be not a little instructive 
too, and would show how powerfully individua- 
lised the work of a great artist always is; for all 
these children have a peculiar form of face of 
most excessive loveliness and sweetness of ex- 
pression. All Reynolds’s youthful faces and forms 
are beautiful, whether of the high-born and well- 
dressed, or of the lowly and lightly clad. In 
these it is not the clothing first, and then the 
human being, but the humanity first, and then 
in time, as you gaze at it, the “poor drapery” 
which lends it grace, and movement, and con- 
trast. Reynolds did not understand this mighty 
difference between the two ways, as M. Angelo 
did, who was but too well content with the rough 
blanket or the fold of cloth. It is a most 
wonderful thing, hitherto but little noticed, the 
instinctive choice which different artists have 


;made of those objects in nature which they 


have taken as their inspiring motives and guides 
to their special work. How different would the 
work of M. Angelo have been had he gone to 
“genteel” life for his models ; and how different 
might heve been the work of Reynolds had he 
found his chief work amidst poverty and rags. 
We would here, too, venture to hint at another 
most interesting and instructive Reynolds 
teaching, which, by help of the president of 
the Academy, might be got together, viz., a 
collection of the drawings and sketches by 
Reynolds, and of which there must needs be 
here and there and scattered about a goodly 
number. Reynolds was a working man, and did 
a good deal in his day, and a vast number of his 
drawings, in chalk and pencil, must exist, and 
sketches, probably, in colour. These would be 
of great use and interest, as showing how the | 
painter worked, in the first instance, and what 
“sort of line” he drew, and how he first 
sketched out his thoughts. We have seen a few | 
of these, and could not but be struck with the | 
peculiar character of his drawing and the nature | 
of the “line” he drew on a flat surface. It will 
be recollected that in Reynolds’s day, at the 
Royal Academy, which he did so much to found, 
though he did not, as commonly supposed, | 
originate it, portrait-painting was not in very | 








any one who has not himself seen any example 

of it, what it really is. It is a thing to be seen | 
and perceived, and understood, as soonas looked | 
at, but really in no other way. It is as mys. | 
terious to the many as the how a great painter 

mixes and works his colours—always a great 

marvel. He does not himself know how the feat 

is accomplished, and could not by any possibility 

instruct others in the art and mystery of it. 

There are limits set, well worth noting, to the 

powers of the instructor or teacher, and this 

very instance of Reynolds’s work may well be a 

lesson to those who talk so learnedly of ‘‘ higher 

education.” How soon you get beyond its 

power! How much is to be learned from these 

pictures of Reynolds’s, and in how very many 

ways, both academical and otherwise! Reynolds’s 

colour has puzzled not a few mortals, and how 

many have attempted, but in vain, to imitate 

and to rival it. Hardly one of them, we suspect, 

ever thought of finding in a looking-glass one of 
the helps to it, but which Sir Francis Grant so 

kindly told the students of the Academy did a 

part of the work, and sharpened the eye of 
the painter to fully realise to himself Nature’s 

work, 

So much has been written on Reynolds and his 
great portraits of the men and women of his age, 
that it is needless to do more than to remind the 
reader of the existence of so much accessible 
information about them ; and, after all, it is not 
in the talk about them, however learned that 
may be, that the power to appreciate them is to 
be got at. We must Wook at them again and 
again till we find out their individuality and 
value. We may pass by, too, his historical 
compositions, and pause only to wonder at his 
paintings of children. It would seem to be 
absolately impossible to paint a child better 
than Reynolds did, or to throw into the work so 
happy and lovely a glow of feeling. Reynolds 
was really at work as an artist-workman when 
he painted a poorly-clad child. Poor children, it 
may be noticed, are nature’s own work, pure 
and simple. They are fresh from the workshop, 
there is no artificiality about them, they wear 





their “ careless livery” without consciousness of 


high favour. It was looked upon as vastly | 
inferior to the “‘historic” and the epic. The | 
professor of painting at the Royal Academy, | 
Fuseli, considered portrait-painting to be a 


vastly inferior art, and contended, rudely | 


enough, that were it not for the mere vanity of 
those whose portraits were painted there would 
be none at all; and that the great painter 
should be above it, and refuse to do such inferior 
work. Nature, said Fuseli, continually “ puts 
me out.” Andso she did; and it is not a little 
fortunate for us that nature, and vanity, and 
Reynolds were too strong for the professor’s | 
biting remarks and objections; for what a poor | 
show it would have been, comparatively, had | 
Reynolds confined his powers to the “ grand and | 
historic,” and rejected portraiture. 

And there is yet another addition to these | 
hitherto but little noticed works of the great 
painter, which we would fain see a little more 
of; and that is some of those works of his 
which he left more or iess incomplete and wn- 
finished. These, from the very fact of their 
being unfinished, are really remarkable works, 
and to the instructed eye show so much of what 
we want to know—how a great artist works. 
We see in them what he does with his colours 
and his brush, whether by aid of looking-glass 
and “ running to and fro,” or without the glass, 
and standing still. His first, second, and third 
touches are visible, and the actual hand of the 
master is at work before us. How many of 
such works there are, and where, may be a 
question, but doubtless we should soon know if 
search were made for them. It may be, too, 
that some of them are not very highly valued, 
consequent on their unfinished and sketchy 
state; but how valuale all this is to the edu- 
cated eye! It is truly melancholy to think of 
the multitude of precious things lost to the 
world of art from the very fact, all valuable as 
it is, of their being left by their authors in an 
incomplete state. The fine drawings and sketches 
in colour, and half-painted pictures, and mere 
“studies” for greater works, which have dis- 
appeared, and been even purposely destroyed, 


themselves, and would surely make the very’ 


when we come to consider how valuable these 
would be, and how full of life-like interest, oven 
on the surface of a bare whitewashed wall. 
Compare such a thing with common “ papering,” 
or with trade “ decoration,’ and mere mechanical 
work, with “ manufactured” work, and all the 
other poor things that nowadays pass muster, 
and which are paid for sometimes so heavily ! 
And to all this, if we dared but to go into 
details, must be added, as we have before 
hinted, the interest always to be found in the 
works of Reynolds, as illustrative of the times 
in which he lived. We are now almost as far 
from the days of Reynolds and Johnson, and 
the rest of that notable gathering, as we are 
from Homer and his Greeks. The tremendous 
powers of mechanism-age had hardly com- 
menced, or been thought of. To decorate St. 
Paul’s without painting it, would no more have 
entered into the minds of Reynolds or Johnson 
than the painting a picture by steam, or the 
writing an epic by a machine. Justice has not 
been done to the “art” of that day, as we take 
it. Ifwe look at the household furniture, and 
the chimney-piece ornaments,—capital tests of 
the time,—we shall notice not a little that is 
good and refined, and quaint in form and treat- 
ment. The workmen of the day, for that is one of 
the great secrets, had nota tithe of the machinery 
to aid them that we now have. The machinery 
had not then attained to the power of taking 
the work out of the hands of the workman 
quite. Like picture-painting, there was more 
of hand-work, and consequently of individuality 
of treatment, and expressional and inventive 
power. We see not a little of all this even in 
the pictures of Reynolds—in his backgrounds 
and accessories. We see into the rooms in which 
those of that generation lived, and see but to 
admire what they made for themselves, and 
must have admired. If Johnson has been, for 
these generations the “ prophet of the Englisb,’’ 








may be beyond wanting. More’s the pity, indeed, 


as Carlyle affirms, it may be said, with equal 
truth, that Reynolds was, to the heart’s core, the 
painter of the English—and there never was a 
better! 





REBUILDING AND ENLARGEMENT OF 
CLAPHAM JUNCTION STATION. 


ALTHOUGH Clapham Junction Station is known 
to be one of the largest in the metropolis, at 
which the lines of several of the great railways 
converge, with a network of metals covering an 
area of upwards of twenty acres, its general 
accommodation is altogether inadequate to the 
enormous traffic, and the necessity of a very 
extensive enlargement and entire reconstruction 
of the station has for some time past been felt. 
The station is the joint property of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, and the South 
Western companies, but several other companies 
also make use of it, and the trains in and out 
from one or another of the lines are continuous 
throughout the day. For some time past the 
two companies principally interested have 
decided upon the rebuilding and reconstruction 
of the station, and within the last few weeks the 
works have been in progress on that portion of 


|the station area, and the land immediately 


adjoining, which belongs to the London and 
Brighton Company. 

The works going forward are on a scale of 
considerable magnitude, and one principal 
feature is an entirely new approach to the 
station buildings and platforms (all of which 
are to be reconstructed and enlarged), from 
St. John’s-hill and the Wandsworth-road, so as 
to avoid, to a large extent, the present dark 
under-ground approaches. This new approach 
will be by means of a long gallery, formed of 
lattice iron girders, running laterally for a con- 
siderable distance, several feet above the rail- 
way level, and carried thence across over the 
several lines belonging to the company, and 
communicating with the different platforms by 
descending staircases. The enlarged station 
when completed will be upwards of 1,000 ft. in 
length, and, exclusive of a large space adjoining 
as sidings, will cover an area of more than five 
acres in extent. The station buildings and 
offices will occupy a central position, the com- 
pany’s main lines and platform in connexion 
with them being on the south-east side, whilst 
the lines for the West London, the London and 
North Western, Great Western, and other trains 
running in connexion with the station, being on 
the north-west side. The new station buildings 
containing the booking offices, waiting-rooms, 
and other apartments, will be a spacious and 
a 
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ornamental structure. It will be 180 ft. in 
length, and will have two elevations in every 
respect uniform with each other, the one eleva- 
tion facing the main lines, and the other the 
west-end lines. The elevations will consist of 
a centre and two wings. The central portion 
will be 33 ft. in height to the cornice, and the 
two wiugs 30 ft. in height. It will be built of 
stock brick, with red brick bands and dressings, 
the windows and doors having gauged arches, in 
black, white, and red brick, with bands of black 
and white brick between each window, running 
the entire length of the elevation. The central 
portion of the elevation will have a foliated 
string in Bath stone, and the hood mouldings to 
the arches of the windows in this part of the 
buildings, will be in terra-cotta, the chimney 
shafts being also camped with terra-cotta. The 
cornice will be of red and black brick dentilled. 
The principals from the roof of the station over- 
hanging the adjoining platforms on either side, 
will rest upon moulded corbels in Portland stone. 
The roof to the ridge will be covered in with 
Bangor slate. 

The central portion of the interior of the 
building will contain the booking-offices, a large 
general waiting-room, first-class gentlemen’s and 
second-class ladies’ waiting-rooms, station- 
master’s office, and telegraph-office. The west 
wing will contain a ladies’ first-class waiting. 
room, and there will also be lavatories and other 
conveniences in connexion with all the several 
waiting-rooms. The west wing will also contain 
the ticket-collector’s office, whilst at the extreme 
west end of this wing there will be a spacious 
refreshment-room, 20 ft. long by 18 ft. wide, in 
connexion with which there will be a kitchen 
fitted up for cooking and general culinary pur- 
poses. The east wing will contain the parcel 
offices, cloak-room, porters’ and lamp rooms, 
urinals, &c. 

The platforms in connexion with the newly- 
constructed station will be four in number, and 
of great length. Those on the south-east side 
belonging to the main line will be the longest, 
one of them being 700 ft. in length, and the 
other 600 ft. The two other platforms will be 
each 450 ft. long, and all the platforms will be 
18 ft. wide. They will all be laid with asphalte 
floors, and for the most part covered in. The 
longest platform will be covered over with a roof 
480 ft. in length, formed of Vieille Montagne 
zine roofing, on iron columns with ornamental 
brackets. The other platforms will be similarly 
covered over to the greater portion of their 
length. The whole of the works have been 
designed by Mr. Bannister, the company’s 
engineer, and are being carried out by Mr. 
Charles Dickinson, the contractor, of the 
Brixton-road. Mr. Dickinson has now a large 
number of artizans employed upon the various 
portions of the work, which is being actively 
pushed forward, and it is expected that the re- 
constructed station will be completed and ready 
for opening early in the spring, it being the wish 
of the company that the increased station 
accommodation should be utilised simultaneously 
with the commencement of the excursion and 
travelling season of the year. 

The South-Western Company will shortly 
commence the work of enlarging and re-con- 
structing their portion of the station, in a 
manner similar to that which is now being 
carried out by the London and Brighton Com. 
pany ; but we understand that the works are for 
the present deferred in consequence of their 
plans not having yet been finally decided upon, 
and that these will not be fully settled until 
the decision upon a Bill which they intend to 
lay before Parliament next session, and which 
includes an application for increased powers in 
connexion with the intended enlargement of the 
station. 











GOTHIC BALDACCHINOS IN RATISBON 
CATHEDRAL. 


A.tHovucH the baldacchino is looked upon as a 
feature peculiar to Romanesque and Renaissance 
churches, yet the Gothic examples which exist, 
though by no means numerous, are often very 
interesting and remarkable. It is hardly neces- 
sary to observe that by far the greater number 
of examples of Gothic baldacchini in existence are 
to be found in Italy; in fact, there can be no 
doubt that during the thirteenth century it was 
in general use in that country. During the four. 
teenth century, however, the baldacchino appears, 
even in Italy, to have fallen into disuse,—at any 
rate, few examples of that date exist, and fewer 


still of the fifteenth century. The Renaissance 
men revived this feature of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, but treated it in quite a distinct manner 
from what the earlier architects had done. 

The baldacchino seems never to have been so 
generally used in other countries as it was in 
Italy, although it seems to have been a favourite 
feature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
in France. In Germany it is occasionally to be 
met with, and a good example, dating from the 
end of the twelfth or early part of the thirteenth 
ventury, is to be seen in the ancient chapel of 
Castle Trausnichts, at Landshut, in Bavaria. This 
baldacchino is attached to the east wall of the 
chapel, and the inner roof is arranged in the 
form of a semi-dome. The sides are solid, and 
the front ornamented with short attached 
columns, supporting finely-carved statues, which 
stand under rich canopies. The outer roof and 
gable were altered in the fifteenth century ; 
so it is difficult to say what they were originally 
like. 

In the Abbey Church of Gelhausen the 
rood-screen is arranged so as to form the baldac- 
chino over the high altar for the laity. This is 
the earliest example we know in Germany of 
this treatment, though it became very common 
in later times; and the fine rood-screen at 
Miinster, which was pulled down only three 
years ago, was a magnificent example of this 
treatment. 

Ratisbon Cathedral possesses three excellent 
examples of Gothic badacchinos of the fourteenth 
century, admirably designed and adorned with 
sculpture and foliage: two of these are shown 
in our view. Other examples of this date are to 
be seen in St. Stephen’s, Vienna, at Erfurth, &c., 
though they are by no means common. In fact, 
the great triptich reredoses which the Germans, 


lighted in, quite excluded the use of the bal- 
dacchino; and as the art of painting became 
more and more developed the baldacchino gra- 
dually disappeared. Late examples, however, 
are to be seen in the Cathedral of Ratisbon, 
where the altars of the north transept and the 
Lady-chapel (the latter a very rich and splendid 
example) possess baldacchini of the fifteenth 
century. 

In the “Teyn” Church, Prague, is a large 
and very rich example of the commencement of 
the sixteenth century ; and in St. Mary’s Church, 
at Esslingen, a plainer one. 

In France we know of no examples in exist- 
ence of a later date than the thirteenth century. 

In Spain, the cathedral at Gerona possesses 
an example of baldacchino of the fourteenth 
century ; but although it is constructed of costly 
materials, its general form is singularly ugly. 

We are not aware of the existence of any 
remains of a Gothic baldacchino in England, if 
we except the fragment recently discovered in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, and this 
scarcely comes within the province of our notice, 
as it is Renaissance in style, and was the work 
of Torrigiano, an Italian. We have, however, 
been informed, on good authority, that remains 
of a baldacchino are to be seen in the ruined 
Abbey of Pluscardine, in Scotland, probably 
dating from the thirteenth century. 

We hold that a baldacchino would be entirely 
out of place over the Communion-table of the 
Reformed Anglican Church. 








EXETER CATHEDRAL: THE REREDOS 
DIFFICULTY. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Exeter has issued a cita- 
tion “‘ peremptorily ordering and enjoining” the 
Very Rev. the Dean and Chapter to appear 
before his lordship, in his capacity as Visitor of 
the Cathedral, on the 7th of January, and show 
by what authority the new reredos in the choir 
has been erected, whether the sculptures there- 
upon have been placed there under any legal 
authority, and whether the retention of these 
sculptures—called “images” in the citation—is 
sanctioned by the laws ecclesiastical. The cita- 
tion, which bears Bishop Temple’s signature and 
seal, states that his lordship has been moved 
thereto by a petition presented to him by Arch- 
deacon Phillpotts, Chancellor of the Diocese, 
and is dated the 9th of last June. 

Our readers will doubtless be glad to see what 
the reredos is like, and we publish a view of it. 
It has been erected from the design of Sir G. G. 
Scott, R.A., and has cost, we believe, about 
2,0001. The materials are alabaster, marble, and 
precious stones. The reredos rises to a height 
of 22 ft. above the floor of the choir, a central 





and in fact all northern nations, so much de. | ¢ 





cross, finely gemmed, forming the apex. T 
is a super-altar, 11 in. in height, of polished 
alabaster, the reredos proper at the rear having 
three compartments, divided by pillars of ala- 
baster. The marble base extends across the 
whole width of the choir, but the reredos itself 
is somewhere about 12 ft. wide, and about equal 
height. Of the three compartments, the cen- 
tral is the largest, and here is the representa- 
tion of the Ascension. Christ is ascending with 
angels on either side, and watching Him are the 
eleven—or rather there will be, for one of the 
figures is not yet cut in; the Saviour appears to 
be blessing them, and the Apostles are watching 
the ascent with mixed surprise and awe. The 
figures stand out prominently. The south panel 
represents the Holy Ghost descending in the form 
of a dove upon the disciples, and in the north 
panel five figures are gazing at the “ Transfigu- 
ration,” and astonishment is depicted in the faces 
of the Apostles. On either side of the reredos 
there is open iron work. Dr. Blackall has de- 
frayed the cost of the central and principal 
compartment of the new reredos, Chancellor 
Harington meeting the rest of the expense. 
The work was executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. The citation says,— 

‘We, Frederick, by Divine permission Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, to all and singular clerks and literate persons in 
our Diocese of Exeter, and more especially to the Very 
Reverend Archibald Beyd, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of 
our Cathedral Church of Saint Peter in Exeter, and to the 
Reverend Edward Charles Harington, Master of Arts, the 
Reverend Henry Woollcombe, Master of Arts, the Reverend 
Frederick Charles Cook, Master of Arts, the Reverend 
Philip Freeman, Master of Arts, and the Reverend Sack- 
ville Usher Bolton Lee, Master of Arts, the Canons of our 
said Cathedral Church, greeting,— Whereas the Venerable 
John Phillpotts, Prebendary of our said Cathedral, and 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, in our Diocese of Exeter, hath 
presented to us a petition, dated the ninth day of Jane, 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, praying us 
to exercise our power as Visitor of our said Cathedral of 
xeter to visit the Dean and Chapter of our Cathedral of 
Exeter aforesaid, and to inquire into the recent erection 
of a Reredos in the choir of our said Cathedral Church, 
with certain anapee thereon, not being on any tomb or in 
any painted window, such erection having been made, as 
alleged by the petitioner, without our consent,and the images 
aforesaid so placed being in themselves contrary to the 
laws ecclesiastical of this realm, as the petitioner, when 
called upon, alleges he is ready to prove; and further 
praying that, on such proof being made clear to our satis- 
faction, we would order the removal of the images afore- 
said, and the substitution of the Ten Commandments in 
their stead. And whereas we, considering that the afore- 
said allegations of the said petition ought to be inquired 
into, do, by virtue and in exercise of the jurisdiction, 

wers, and authorities vested in us as Visitor of our said 

athedral Church of Exeter, and of the said Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter, purpose to hold a visitation of our 
said Cathedral Church, and of the said Dean and Chapter, 
on the seventh day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-four, at the hour of ten in the 
forenoon on that dey, in the Chapter House of our said 
Cathedral Church, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
allegations of the said petition.” 

Direction is given that the citation is to be 
affixed to “the west or principal door” of the 
cathedral, and it has been noticed that this was 
not done, as ordered in the instrument, but to 
the small southern door in the west front, where 
notices are usually posted. A few days ago a 
little discovery was made in the south-west 
corner of the Priest-Vicar’s Court, on the south- 
side of the choir. The workmen engaged in 
making the necessary alterations for converting 
this part into a vestry, upon removing some 
masonry, found a hidden doorway, witha pointed 
arch over it. This opened into a passage, which 
turned sharply round to the south-east, the roof 
rising to a height of about 12 ft., and being 
stone-groined. A small squint-like window— 
now blocked up—formerly lighted the place, and 
immediately underneath this window is a hole, 
some 2 ft. by 3 ft. square. A ladder and candles 
having been obtained, at a depth of about 9 ft., 
a vault-like place was found on the north side. 
The room is composed of rough masonry, and is 
7 ft. by 6 ft. 6 in. square. The walls are of 
rough masonry, and are roofed in by a round. 
headed arch, of true semicircular sweep, and of 
a 3 ft. 6 in. radius. The place is partly filled in 
with loose soil, but it is quite evident that it is 
a vault of at least 15 ft. high. Amongst the rub- 
bish nearest the toy were found about a dozen 
clay tobacco-pipes, of the quaint shape and out- 
line in general use some two hundred years ago ; 
and the greater part of a pair of ancient working 
boots, broad in the heel, and narrow-toed. 








Noiseless Pavings around Hospitals or 
Sick Asylums.—At the instance tthe London 
Hospital authorities, the Whitechapel Board of 
Works have ordered one of the streets adjoining 
the hospital to be paved with wood instead of 
granite, as was about to be done. They deserve 


all honour for so much merciful consideration,— 
not always to be found on public Boards. 
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THE REREDOS IN EXETER CATHEDRAL.——Sir G. G. Scorr, R.A., ArcHrrect. 
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A NEW ERA OF ART. 


Sir,—Between the spirit of true art and the 
pretentious cant which too often affects it, there 
is, thank God, a mighty gulf. That, by the 
magic of its touch, sweetens life and beautifies 
the aspect of nature; this, ignoring the age, 
seeks only self-glory. The one speaks sym 
thetically to the universal heart; the other 
courts academic honours and the “line.” The 
one is humble, and walking through the high- 
ways and byways of life, scatters its treasures 
broadcast; the other, self-conscious and arro- 
gant, draws its skirts aside, lest it be contami- 
nated by the touch of the profane multitude. 
That reflects|glory upon the living age, and will 
be remembered by posterity; this is already 
shrouded in the glory of that past with which, 
under cover of affected humility, it presump- 
tuously consorts. 

Objective art, seeking its expression, on the 
one hand, in sculpture, has ever lead its votaries 
into that bathos of cold abstractions miscalled 
“ Classic,” which has made the English school 
the mock of nations, and our annual exhibition 
of nude inanities the jest of smaller wits; and, 
on the other hand, in painting, to that nightmare 
of heroics, or history made hideous, exemplified 
in the works of such men as West, Fuseli, and 
Haydon. In neither case has the subject or the 
treatment anything in common with our times, 
habits of life, or channels of thought; and the 
logical result has been that the most ambitious 
efforts have only differed from the most unpre- 
tentious by affording more conclusive evidence 
of the mistaken enthusiasm of the artist, and the 
worthlessness of his works. 

No one in any degree familiar with the con- 
temporary history of English art can, I hope, 
read some recent addresses without feeling that 
the speakers are trading upon an assumed 
ignorance or credulity in the audience which 
should be resented by every intelligent listener 
as @ personal insult; and such senseless pane- 
gyrics are doubly mischievous, because they 
proclaim supposititious triumphs in a direction 
in which we ought never even to have sought 
them. 

If manufacturers be really so sensible of the 
importance of good designs in the development 
of our national industries ; if the works of our 
artists have suddenly become the admiration of 
foreign critics, and the English “school” is to 
dominate all Europe, to say nothing of America 
and Japan; if our system of art education has 
proved so eminently successful, that we are not 
only able to supply the ever-increasing de- 
mands (?) of our own country, but to assist our 
neighbours and the United States, with skilled 
designers and efficient art-masters, our works 
rather than our speeches should make this 
progress apparent,—our exhibitions and our 
manufactures, not an array of facts and figures. 

But if on the one hand the false assumption of 
powers which we do not possess is ridiculous and 
dishonest, so also on the other hand is the 
petulant demand for their spontaneous mani- 
festation childish and illogical. 

Art is not a product of the chemical laboratory, 
but of the human intellect; and unless the 
potentiality of something better is within us, 
Government grants and fashionable patronage 
will but serve to debase that power we have. 
Art is much more than an isolated fact, self- 
existent and self-sustaining, and has the closest 
relation to national culture, national wants, and 
the amenities of social life. It is not in the 
power of money to bribe, nor of speech to flatter 
it into inconsistencies, but faithful to its earliest 
allegiance it will ever manifest itself in harmony 
with the genius of the age and country of its 
birth. Fortuitous circumstances may for a time 
divert its course, or wholly check its progress, 
but so impeded, it will, as certainly as the 
mountain torrent finds its way through all 
impediments to the valley, accumulate force and 
overflow the artificial barriers set up by 
ignorance, prejudice, or interest. 

There were mighty builders when the nations 
built for the glory of their gods and for 
posterity ; there were great painters and great 
sculptors so long as iotism and religious 
fervour fired the artist’s brain, and his subjects 
were parts of a living faith ; oratory was a power 
by which nations were swayed so long as any 
worthy subject of discourse, new to the audience, 
remained for the orator; witchcraft and 
demonology were hatched of ignorance and 
superstition ; and modern poetry responded to 
the demands of a stilted and artificial age. But 
which of these arts could now find in England 





the soil wherein to flourish? Hero worship and 
religion are no longer enlisting the artist’s devo- 
tion, we build railroads, hotels, and warehouses : 
our subjects are the mountains, plains, and 
rivers, and we make immortal the land we live 
in; the daily press completing the work begun 
with the discovery of printing, anticipates men’s 


pa- | thoughts, and laughs to scorn the eloquence of 


the forum ; science has trampled upon demonology 
and witchcraft ; the chemistry of common things 
has proved more wonderful than the tricks of the 
alchemist ; and political economy has usurped 
the poet’s throne. 

Why then should we affect the arts we no 
longer need? Why should we deplore the loss 
of things time has made useless? Why should 
we cling to the dead past as thongh it were a 
living reality; or galvanise into the semblance 
of life that which if living would excite only our 
ridicule or contempt ? Why poison the healthy 
and vigorous growths of the age with the admix. 
ture of effete matter of antiquity ? Rather let 
us in art, as in science and literature, boldly 
draw the line between the past and the present, 
and admittiug that we have no great luminaries 
to dazzle, rejoice that we enjoy an immunity from 
deep shadows in the possession of an infinite 
number of lesser lights. Let us endeavour to 
understand the spirit and tendency of the age 
we live in, and aid with all our heart and strength 
its fruitful development. Then shall we begin 
to comprehend the significance of the fact that 
the diffusion of art is no longer limited by the 
old slow and costly processes of manual 
labour. Then we shall duly appreciate the 
fact that the human intellect working through 
steam hammers, looms, and printing-presses, can 
so infinitely multiply and perfectly counterfeit 
the highest excellencies of handicraft labour, 
that prejudice only need longer gaze in envy 
and despair upon those works of ancient and 
Medizval times, which should claim our respect 
and admiration less for their wealth of art than 
for the patient and well-meaning industry which 
they embody. Then the decadence of those 
astounding faculties of dexterous manipulation, 
which it is the fashion of dilettanti art-critics 
and enthusiastic amateurs to deplore, will give 
us no longer any uneasiness. They have passed 
into history with the necessity which gave them 
birth; and the questions whether the human 
hand is or is not a more perfect machine than 
any combination of iron and steel and brass ?— 
whether the force of genius is superior to that 
of steam ?—are not, J ween, any more profitable 
discussions. 

Let us seek to understand better the nature of 
our inheritance. There are no breaks in the 
system of nature; and the miracle of creation is 
for ever and always repeating itself. The 
human intellect is not less active to-day than in 
the age of Pericles; the circumstances under 
which it manifests itself only are changed. As 
not one atom can be subtracted from the 
weight of the planet, so neither can there be any 
loss of aggregate energy in the faculties of the 
human mind. The forms of matter may change— 
may be condensed into solids or diffused into 
gases ; and intellect may be concentrated within 
the brain of the Homers, the Phidiases, the 
Platos, the Bacons of the age, or be shared by 
the human race. But by what warrant or 
analogy do we demand the co-existence of art, 
and science, and literature, within the narrow 
limits of our own nation, and each the best of its 
kind? All history proclaims our presumption. 

The science of agriculture is in advance of 
psychology, and our philosophers have been 
beaten in the race of reason by the tillers of our 
soil. It is found in farming that the highest re- 
sults are obtained by a rotation of crops,— 
wheat this year, potatoes the next, and the next 
clover; and this order of succession is nature’s 
law. If you cut down a primeval forest of hard 
wood, it will be succeeded by a spontaneous 
growth of soft; and if in defiance of this prin- 
ciple you persist in the cultivation of potatoes, 
or peas, or mangel wurzel, upon land already 
exhausted by an overgrowth of those vegetables, 
the addition of manures will but give you an 
exuberant crop of weeds. Moreover, if you will 
have plants of large and vigorous growth, you 
must pick out the sickly roots, that the healthy 
may have more room, and light, and air, and 
nourishment ; but if, neglecting this, you acbieve 
uniformity, it will be the uniformity of the least. 
This is also nature’s law, and the forest giants 
of North America attest it. 

Now, if we will examine our national system 
of art-education by the light of these well- 
ascertained laws of nature, we shall not be slow 





to discover the secrets of our failures. Analogy 
will at once demonstrate what our radical errors 
have been. 

First, we have assumed, in spite of ample 
evidence to the contrary, that the mental soit 
of England is adapted by nature or culture to 
the prolific growth of the highest art. 

Secondly, having sown our seed broadcast 
upon unsuitable or unprepared land, we have 
strained at uniformity of product, and sacrificed 
the “ fittest.” 

Thirdly, dissatisfied with the results of our 
tillage, we have resorted to a reckless use of 
artificial stimulants, and are now reaping ar 
abundant harvest of rank and poisonous tares. 

But the law of progress will be vindicated. 
The pessimist shall be confounded, and the 
spirit of the optimist made glad ; for the art of 
the future is coming upon us with mighty strides 
and irresistible force. Inert matter, subjected 
to man’s dominion through countless genera- 
tions, has at last felt the impress of his will, and, 
fertilised with the surplus and “waste” of 
human thought, it gives forth in the engines of 
the nineteenth century the infinite knowledge 
and energy accumulated through countless ages 
of the past. Shall we say that they are lower 
organisms awaiting only their alliance with the 
vitalising principle of electricity to become the 
forerunners of a race which shall dwarf us to 
the proportion of pigmies? Whatever explana- 
tion of the phenomena of modern mechanical 
science be accepted, there can be no two opinions 
of the facts themselves. We have invented 
machines which, with the intelligent guidance 
of one pair of hands, will accomplish the work 
of thousands, with exactness, equality, and 
finish, unattainable by any conceivable develop- 
ment of manual dexterity. 

That the highest art of which we are capable 
does not already repeat itself indefinitely through 
these channels, or at least in the same degree as 
in other countries of Europe, where artists of 
celebrity co-operate, without loss of profes- 
sional status, with manufacturers in the produc- 
tion of domestic industries of the humblest class, 
must be charged against that still active spirit 
of protective prejudice which, in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, defended the “ hon- 
ourable, ingenious, and profitable mystery and 
science ” of printing from the “infamy and dis- 
grace” of further extension by an order of the 
Star Chamber limiting the number of ‘“ master 
printers” in England to twenty ; which, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, opposed 
the course of popular education on the ground 
“that it rendered a gentleman ashamed of bein 
a scholar,’ and which, before and since, has 
ever planted itself in opposition to the best 
interests of civilisation and progress. 

C. Henry WHITAKER. 





A GRUMBLE ABOUT BOOKS. 

I wisH tocall your attention to one or two little 
points in the workmanship of books as to whic! 
I think improvement would be possible. They 
are, as you will perceive, comparatively unim- 
portant details: each is only a little wound, 
which, however, 

“Would not be greater if ’twere none at all.” 


You will, I am sure, permit my complaint to be 
addressed to you,—though the subject might seem 
at first a little out of the line of the Builder,— 
when I say that books on architectural subjects 
are among tie most notable offenders. 

I. I have before me a zecently-published, very 
satisfactory book on such a subject,—illustrated 
in a way that need cause no complaint. There 
are engravings and woodcuts—well executed 
and well to the point; not too many, of course. 
That one would deem impossible in a book—that 
does not require to be painfully bought, but can 
(happily at least for one party) be begged or 
borrowed with practically similar results. In 
such cases the utmost profusion,—not a little 
Graingerising even,—may be tolerated, and no 
whisper of regret be heard. These illustrations 
are arranged—as they should be in well-regu- 
lated books,—on the principle first discovered 
and acted on in the making of well-regulated 
Christmas puddings,—the big plums occur at 
convenient intervals, and the less are scattered 
pretty evenly throughout. Nothing could be 
better than such an intelligent following of the 
best precedents. Bat they are none of them 
numbered. See the consequence! I have the 
book open at page 7,610, and find a foot-note— 
“ See annexed Plate.” I turn forward, and find, 
two pages on, one of the illustrations to whicl: 
I have just now been so complimentary. It is, 
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however, an interior view, and the excellent 
author is discoursing of external features. Tarn- 
ing back six pages, I find “the annexed plate.” 
Need I say more ? Why should not the method 
followed by Mr. Fergusson, among others,—e. g., 
in “The Handbook,”’—of numbering all illus. 
trations consecutively, be followed universally ? 
plates, lithographs, woodcuts,—large or small,— 
inserted page or double-page drawings, or 
diag:ams in the text, all to be treated to their 
own nambers, from frontispiece to finis ? 
It might be,—would be, no doubt,—in some 
instances, a little awkward for the author; but 
it is not out of the reach of hard work. Of 
course, when a book is put together in a leisurely 
way, as must be most comfortable for everybody, 
uo difficulty need occur. Only when illustrations 
require to be pulled up in a hurry to a level with 
the writing, and the most of the references have 
to be stuck into the proofs,—under such circum- 
stances the sensitive soul of an author would 
at times be wrung in making his consecutive 


numbering undergo a manipulation too vigorous, 


to be entirely happy, such consecutive num- 
bering having been determined on at an earlier 
stage, and carried out beyond revision in the wood- 
cuts printed with the text. When the fatal 
extra numbers come on the scene, and 50, 50a, 
508, 50c, are absolutely necessary, to give any- 
thing like adequate backing to the text, he would, 
no doubt, beat his breast and forehead, after the 
manner practised by heroes born and bred on 
the stage. Consider, however, the advantages 
purchased at the hazard of such pathetic scenes. 
Those sad scraps of foot-notes disappear, and 
the whole matter of reference is made in the 
text, and in place of an irksome task becomes 
quite a healthful recreation. The facility for 
reference is really a considerable point. Take 
an instance. My correspondent in New Zealand, 
who receives his books unbound, and reads 
them after Dr. Johnson’s excellent manner,— 
extracting the marrow by smashing the bones,— 


is, of course, obliged, after such rough doings, | 


to gather together the fragments (as best he 
may) and take them to the bookbinder. Noone 
need therefore be surprised to hear that when I 
call his attention to the page in vol. i. which I 
have alluded to above,—if the 
referred to is somewhere else; that he con- 
sequently mistakes the meaning, and in his | 
reply to me he occupies seventeen pages fools- 
cap in ingeniously refuting what I had looked 
upon as an error that I deserved a little credit 
for avoiding,—and, if possible, a little more, for 
my generosity in warning him as to its where- 
abouts...... You will see at once that the 
sort of case I mention is frequently recurring ; 
and that a regular thorough system would get 
rid of many cumbrous vides. I have just looked 
into several books that my memory accused, and 
find them as guilty as my prophetic soul had 


3 ation | 
illustration | the church, and would cover the Holy Table, 


|extending about 2 ft. beyond the west side of 


chapter have its own number in visible type ? 
It would often be a real convenience when there 
are acres of engravings to square inches of 
luminous text,—and surely be no drawback at 
other times? But one must terminate sud- 
denly such persistent indication of inquiry, or 
there will be as manv whys and notes of inter- 
rogation as in the Reverend Mr. Blair’s much- 
circulated school-book. Of course, as prefaces 
by all orthodox rule have to be written last, 
although read first by conscientious persons, 
many people are, in fact, not at all surprised 
that even the most talented anthors are unable 
to page print till it is printed. Snch talented 
persons cannot, however, be so easily acquitted 
by just and severe persons. Cannot they deter- 
mine the length to which they will expand in 
this supplementary way ? Have not good fathers 
of families had first-born children christened 
Octav(i)us, or,—in heroic mood,—even Decimus, 
foreseeing clearly their own stanch persistence, 
in years to come, in the path they thus chalk 
out as that of honour and duty? Cannot such 
shining examples be safely pointed to in order 
to encourage the others in their lesser spheres 
of usefulness ? 

Will you, Sir, pardon the length to which my 
letter has extended ; and also believe that I am 
not the less serious in my suggestions, because I 
can judge them at their whole value, and there. 
fore have not been disposed to treat of them as 
being inextricably bound up with all the hopes 
and all the chances of happiness of, vour obe- 
dient servant, be ey 





THE BALDACCHINO IN PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 


MeEnTION has already been made of Dr. 
Tristram’s judgmens in reply to application for 
a faculty to erect a baldacchino in the parish 
| church of St. Barnabas, Pimlico. A record of it 
may be useful to some of our readers, and we 
| therefore print the pith of it :—‘‘ The proposed 

baldacchino is a handsome marble structure or 
canopy, with a pointed roof, and three gables 
| pointing different ways, supported by four 
; columns standing apart from the east wall of 





the Holy Table, leaving sufficient space for the 
celebrant priest to stand within the canopy on 
the north and south sides of the table. During 
the argument numerous authorities were cited 
by the counsel on both sides in reference to the 
date of the introduction into the Eastern and 
Western Churches of altar canopies, the different 
terms by which they were designated, their 
form and the materials of which they were 
constructed, their symbolical signification and 
their use. As the history of altar canopies 
is not without a bearing on the first and main 





hinted. As to 

II. I happily need say little, after what Lord 
Campbell and others have said soforcibly. When 
a high judicial authority begins to talk about 
the performance of duties being necessarily pre- 
cedent to the just demand for remuneration, it 


indicates,—something, probably. I do not want | 


to be vindictive; but I cannot forget that I 
have had, on occasion, to take in hand my own 
indexes,—left incomplete, or utterly wanting by 
heedless authors. Such conduct can only be 
attributed toa shameful imperfection of memory, 
that is,—as I have hinted above,—little less 
than,—suppose we say quite amounting to,— 
criminal neglect, in these days of advertising 
and well-recommended professors of mnemonics. 
A first-rate professional book (another, two 
years old) that I have just seized with wrath in 
my soul, has between 150 and 200 pages, a good 
part of a hundred plates, and no index of subjects, 
places, names, or even of the illustrations. In 
comparison with such enormity,—the kind of 
cases Campbeli must have had in view,—one is 
almost indisposed to enter on,— 

III. But it may as well be done, and a clean 
breast made that far. It is only in reference to 
pagination. I want to know why a book can- 
not be paged through regularly from cover to 
cover. Why does the paging begin with vi. (the 
second page of preface) and continue to xv; 
and then recommence at 4 (the second page of 
the work), and continue to 17,341? I confess 
to a liking for continuous pages, and, if need be, 

hint at the locality by figures on the cover, 
after the manner of the lettering of volumes of 
Encyclopedias. Why so many missed pages, 
however, fly-leaves paged in imagination, and 
other devices “for filling,” censorious people 
say? Why cannot the first page of a preface or 


| question under the consideration of the Court, 
| I will state briefly what appears to me to be the 
| fair result of the historical information before 
| the Court on these several heads. The earliest 
/known instance of an altar canopy in the 
Christian Church appears to have been one in 
the Church of St. George at Thessalonica, 
referred to by Mr. Phillimore, and supposed 
to have been in use about A.D. 325, and from the 
representation of it extant, it would seem to 
have been a canopy fashioned like a cupola or 
cup reversed, resting on four columns planted 
at the four corners of the altar, and between the 
columns were curtains, with steps leading up to 
the altar. This dome-like canopy was usually 
designated ‘ ciborium,’ from its resemblance to 
the bowl of areversedcup. Altar canopies were 
subsequently introduced into Italy, and were 
placed over the high altar, as well as into France 
and other countries in Western Europe. On the 
schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches the use of the canopy or the ciborium 
in France was discontinued, but that with side 
curtains was retained. In later times in Italy 
the term ‘ ciborium ’ was transferred to a taber- 
nacle or diminutive temple erected on the altar, 
in which was placed a pyx containing the re- 
served Sacrament, and the ancient canopy is said 
to have been thenceforward called ‘ umbracu- 
lam,’ or ‘baldacchino,’ so called from ‘ Bal- 
dach,’ an old name of Babylon,* whence came 
the stuff or silken material of which such 
canopies were then principally composed. In 
England the introduction into general use of altar 
canopies is referred to a Constitution of Arch- 
bishop Peckham in 1279, requiring a tabernacle 
to be made in every church in future, with a 
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decent enclosure, within which the reserved 
Sacrament was to be placed in a pyx 
(2 Johnson’s Canons, 464). . ; Altar 
canopies in England appear prior to the Refor- 
mation to have been principally composed of 
some stuff or silken material, and so in Italy 
until the seventeenth century. The altar canopy 
over the high altar nnder the dome of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter in Rome is said 
to have been the first baldacchino constructed in 
Western Europe of durable material. It may 
be here observed that, by ancient custom, cano- 
pies or baldacchinos are in some countries carried 
over personages of dignity on state occasions as 
a mark of respect and honour. Thus a canopy 
is borne over the sovereign of this country during 
a part of the ceremony of the coronation. For 
the like purpose a baldacchino is carried over the 
Pope, over cardinals, and over Roman Catholic 
bishops in processions. In the Rituale Romanum 
it was ordered that a baldacchino should be 
carried over the Host when conveyed to sick 
persons; and on the Feast of Corpus Christi, 
instituted A.D. 1234, by Pope Urban X., for the 
special adoration of the consecrated water, a 
baldacchino was ordered to be prepared to be 
carried over the Sacrament. Baldacchinos are, 
therefore, with significancy and with consistency, 
erected over the altars of Roman Catholic 
churches ‘for honour’ (as Dr. Harding, in his 
controversy with Bishop Jewel, says) ‘of that 
lessed Sacrament.’ So much for the historical 
view of the case. I will now proceed to consider 
it in its legal aspect ; and the first question that 
suggests itself to the judgment of the Court on 
this branch of the case is whether the baldac- 
chino or altar canopy proposed to be erected in 
St. Barnabas (which was described by the counsel 
for the petitioners as ‘an extremely rich orna- 
ment, covering the whole of the altar, and, in 
fact, a small house under which the altar stood ’) 
is an ornament in the sense in which the term 
‘ornament’ is used in the rubrics of the Prayer- 
Book, or whether it is nothing more than an 
architectural adornment or decoration. If it isa 
Church ornament, unless it is such an ornament 
as comes within the provisions of the Ornament 
Rubric of 1662, or would be subsidiary to the 
services of the Church, as prescribed by law, 
it is not competent to this Court to grant a 
faculty for its erection. .... It seems to me 
that the ciborium, or altar canopy, as known and 
used in England at the time of the Reformation, 
was an ornament or article of church furniture 
within the meaning of the term ‘ ornaments’ 
as used in the Rubric of the first Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI. It contains all the character- 
istics of a church ornament, whether as regards 
its form, the materials of which it was con- 
structed, its symbolical signification, or the use 
to which it was applied—to which I have already 
referred. But as the baldacchino, or altar 
canopy, proposed to be erected, is to be of 
marble or other durable material, and not of the 
materials used in the construction of the altar 
canopies in use at the time of the Reformation, 
this further question arises—‘ Whether a bal- 
dacchino or altar canopy of this description is 
equally an ornament with the old altar canopies 
within the Rubric. In the petition it is 
described as an architectural adornment for the 
east end of the church. This is an inaccurate 
description of it. For if the Holy Table were 
removed from underneath it, the baldacchino 
would be there without meaning. It never could 
seriously be proposed to erect a baldacchino over 
a vacant space in the middle of the chancel for 
the sole purpose of adorning the east end of a 
church. It must, therefore, be taken to be an 
erection in connexion with the Communion.table, 
and was so admitted by the counsel for the 
petitioners in argument. If it is an erection in 
connexion with the Holy Table, it must be either 
a structure so attached tothe Holy Table as to 
form part of it, or a structure separate from the 
Holy Table, but in connexion with it. If it were 
taken as something attached to the Holy Table 
so as to form part of it, the table with the 
baldacchino added to it would not be that 
decent Communion-table required by the 82nd 
Canon. If it is not to be treated as attached 
to the Holy Table, but as a structure sepa- 
rate from it, and yet in connexion with it, it 
is obviously an ornament. --. If the 
baldacchino is an ornament within the meaning 
of the Rubric, the next question for consideration 
is whether it is one of those ornaments sanc- 
tioned by the first Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI., and if not, whether it can be shown 
to be of use as subsidiary to the services of the 
Charch. There is no mention or reference to 
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Sitar canopies in the first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. The only ornaments mentioned in 
the Communion Service of that book are the 
Lord’s Table, God’s Board, or the altar, as it is 
indiscriminately called, the Corporas, Paten, and 
Chalice ; and the direction in the Rubric follow- 
ing the Prayer of Consecration,—‘ that the priest 
shall perform that ceremony without any eleva- 
tion, or showing of the Sacrament to the people,’ 
is inconsistent with the retention of an orna- 
ment which was introduced into this country, 
and used, as already shown, for the purpose of 
exhibiting on high the Reserved Sacrament. 
The contemporaneous exposition of the law to 
be gathered from the authorities and practice 
supports this construction of the Rubric. The 
whole tenour of the discussion between Bishop 
Jewel and Dr. Harding on the subject of altar 
canopies and the Reserved Sacrament in 1554, 
and which has already been referred to, con- 
firms this view. Again, in 1559, Queen Eliza- 
beth, by virtue of her supremacy, issued certain 
injunctions in matters ecclesiastical, by the 23rd 
of which directions are given for the taking 
away and destroying of all shrines, coverings of 
shrines, trindals, rolls of wax, pictures, paint- 
ings, and all other monuments of superstition ; 
and to see that this, among other injunctions, 
was complied with, certain commissioners were 
appointed. From a return made to these com- 
missioners in 1556, by the churchwardens of 
150 parishes in Lincolnshire, which has been 
published in Peacock’s ‘Church Furniture,’ it 
appears that in several of the parishes canopies 
had been found, and were removed by the 
churchwardens as monuments of superstition, 
indicating that at that time they were not 
deemed to be lawful church ornaments. The 
Court was urged by the counsel for the peti- 
tioners to sanction the erection of the baldac- 
chino, for the purpose of giving greater dignity 
and honour to the Holy Table in the Church of 
St. Barnabas ; but the honour and dignity to be 
given to the Communion Table in our churches, 
I take it, has been provided for in the Rubrics 
and Canons, and I hold that it is not the pro- 
vince of this Court to issue faculties for the 
purpose of giving greater dignity or honour to 
the Holy Table than the simple dignity which is 
prescribed by the law. After much considera- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that the 
baldacchino, to authorise the erection of which 
@ faculty is prayed, is an ornament of the church 
within the meaning of the Rubrics, and as it is 
not prescribed by the Rubrics, or can be re- 
garded as in any way necessary or subsidiary to 
the performance of the services of the church, I 
decline to order the faculty to issue.” 








WESTMINSTER BOULEVARD BILL. 


In anticipation of the last two sessions of 
Parliament notices were given of the intended 
introduction of a Bill with the above title, but 
for some reason the Bill was dropped at an 
early stage. This year the necessary notices 
have been published, plans, sections, and book of 
reference have been deposited, and a copy of the 
Bill was lodged in due course within the stipu- 
— time, and, so far, the project is still on 
oot. 

The Bill is to construct a new street or 
“boulevard” from the New Palace-yard, near 


the Clock Tower of the Houses of Parliament, | on the average. Now the receipts were nearly 
to Eaton-square, near St. Peter’s Church, and | 9,000/. per annum, while the ordinary expendi- 
other streets and improvements connected there. | ture was only about 6,0001. per annum. The 
with. In the body of the Bill it is stated that | council had under consideration how that sum 
the new street is to be not less than 150 ft. wide | could be most judiciously and advantageously 
from house to house, the central longitudinal line | expended, in promoting the objects and interests 
to be a straight line from the centre point of the | of the corporation and of its members. Allusion 
Clock Tower to a point in the central thorough-| was then made to the Trust Fands, four in | goyrt by not providing the stipulated 900 sittings. 
fare in Eaton-square,—that is, King’s-road. The | number, being the bequests of Thomas Telford, 
new road, it is proposed, will be planted with a| Joseph Miller, and Thomas Howard, and the 
row of trees on each side, “after the fashion of | donation of Charles Manby. It was stated that 
the boulevards of Paris,” but with such improve- | the nominal, or par, value of these funds was 
ments or alterations as may be deemed desirable. | 13,7161. Os. 11d., that the Institution investments 
It is also proposed by the Bill to widen, alter, | amounted to 16,2441. 1s. 8d., and that the avail- 
improve or divert, Princes-street, Queen-street, | able cash balance was 263/. 5s. 11d., together | ingeniously contrived above the clergy vest 
and James-street, Westminster; and Bucking. | 30,2231. 8s. 6d.,as compared with 28,6541. 9s. 11d. 
ham Palace-road, Grosvenor-gardens, and Bel- | at the date of the last report. The maximum 
grave-mansions, Pimlico. Also to make new | previously reached was 29,8351. 183. on the 30th 
streets, on the south side of the proposed | of November, 1867, before any expenses had been 
boulevard, near Chapel-place, to terminate in | incurred in connexion with the new building, on 
Victoria-street, opposite Strutton-ground, such | which account a sum of 19,9731. 14s. 6d. had 
street forming a continuation in a straight line| been paid. As the result of actual enumeration, 


side, near Little James-street and York-street, 
to continue in a straight line to Victoria-street, 
opposite Victoria House. Also, a new street in 
Pimlico from the south side of the boulevard, 
near Wallis’s - yard, to terminate near the 
junction of Victoria-street with the Vauxhall 
Bridge-road. Power is asked for by the Bill to 
stop up or alter a large number of streets, courts, 
passages, and thoroughfares, situate in the area 
lying between Great George-street, Birdcage- 
walk, and Victoria-road on the north, and Victoria- 
street, Vauxhall Bridge-road, and the Broad 
Sanctuary on the south, excepting Wellington 
Barracks and Church, Buckingham Palace 
Hotel, and the Duchy of Cornwall office. In 
Pimlico similar powers are proposed to be taken. 
Special provisions are made in the Bill for the 
removal of the poor displaced to model lodging- 
houses, and restrictions are imposed as to rentals 
or profits therefrom. Surplus rates are to be 
applied to the reduction of rentals of model 
lodging-houses. It is also proposed by the Bill 
to provide markets for the sale of meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, fish, game, poultry, china, glass, and 
earthenware. It is proposed to carry out the 
powers of the Act by means of a company with 
limited liability. 

The idea of constructing such a spacious road 
as is proposed is certainly attractive. The 
thoroughfares between the Houses of Parliament 
and Belgravia are sufficiently spacious in so far 
as Great George-street, the Birdcage-walk, and 
Buckingham Palace-road, for the north, and 
Victoria-street for the south routes are concerned : 
but the entrance to Belgravia at the west end is 
tortuous and needsimprovement. The proposed 
new street would be constructed between the 
two present routes, and would open up valuable 
frontages, and provide a fine vista. The cost of 
the project would be great, though a proportion 
of the property required is of comparatively 
small value. 

How this cost is to be got back the projectors 
know best. Whether or not the public should 
be called on to aid in some such improvement 
is an open question. The new street would be 
about one mile one furlong in length, and, 
though called a “boulevard,” will not be on 
“the space occupied by a bastion or curtain,” or 
on the “ site of demolished fortifications.” 








THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Tue fifty-sixth annual meeting of the members 
of this society was held on Tuesday evening, the 
23rd inst., Mr. Hawksley, the president, in the 
chair. In the introductory passages of the 
annual report, the mode of voting for the elec. 
tion of the council was referred to, when the 
opinion was expressed that the charter rendered 
it imperative on the general meeting to make 
an election solely by the members present thereat. 
In connexion with the “ Civil Engineering, &c.,” 
class of the London International Exhibition of 
1874, the members were urged to make the col- 
lection of models of, and of other objects relating 
to, public works, as full and as complete as pos- 
sible. On the subject of finance, it was remarked 
that for some years the receipts had been con- 

siderably in excess of the payments. Indeed, 

in the last fourteen years the savings had 

amounted to something like 2,0001. per annum 
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read at the meetings, and the consequent dis- 
cussions, could be improved? Having regard to 
the number now presented, and to the impossi- 
bility, for want of time, of reading and dis- 
cussing thoroughly more than ten or fifteen 
communications in each session, it was proposed, 
as far as possible, to accept for reading at the 
meetings only papers which contained principles 
suitable for discussion, reserving such others as 
might be accepted for publication in an appen- 
dix to the proceedings, either in extenso or in 
This would introduce what might be 
regarded as another class of original matter 
into the volumes; but the council deemed other 
to meet the exigencies of 
the case. It had, therefore, been determined to 
introduce a system which had been found to act 
beneficially in other societies, both at home and 
abroad. This was the organisation of a scheme 
by which the publications of the Institution 
should contain a summary of 
gathered from the transactions of foreign engi- 
neering societies, and from foreign scientific 
periodicals, on all branches of professional 


information, 








THE BOARD OF WORKS AND ISLINGTON 


On the 12th of December I received a peremp- 
tory notice from the Islington vestry to alter 
the number of my house within a week, or risk 
a fine of 40s.; the vestry taking on itself, at the 
direction of the Board of Works, to also alter 
the name of the street. 

Now there are no less than 112 house numbers 
to be altered in this one street (or grove, as it is 
called), and up to the present time (Dec. 30) the 
vestry has neither seen that its orders have been 
carried out by the householders nor affixed the 
new namv to the street. 
houses have new numbers, and for more than a 
week the old name of the street has simply been 


About one-half of the 


MinpMay Grove, 








EMMANUEL CHURCH (DULWICH) 
COMPETITION. 


THE committee for building this church re- 
ceived in competition forty designs, from which 
they selected seven, and referred them to Mr. 
Roger Smith to report upon them, having regard | 
to whether they were within the terms of the 
instructions, and could be carried out for the 
stipulated sum (7,0001. for church, and 1,800/. 
for the parsonage); he was also asked to look 
throughthe remaining thirty-three designs, and if , 
it appeared to him that any design of great merit 
had been passed over, to draw the attention of 
the committee to it. 

The seven selected designs were marked,— 
1, Fleur-de-lys, ina circle; 2. Sigma; 3. D. V.; 
4, Domus Dei; 5. Respice Finem (design B) ; 
6. Fortiter et Fideliter; 7. Camdensis. 

The referee’s report is now before us. From it 
we learn that Nos. 1 and 2 were put out of 


The vestries are on 


but the 
access from these vestries to the choir is ill-arranged. 
The choir is smaller than in most of the designs, but still 
There is indeed throughout this design a most i 


sufficient. : 
‘In cost this design, 


rigorous economy of space.” 
especially if considered 
spire, compares favoura 


t from its lofty tower and 
with all the others selected. 
Its moderate height and small floor space per sitting ex- ‘ 
At the sane time, after giving ; 


plain how this : 
deration, and looking at what the author ' 


it careful consi 


No one can tell to what excessive inconveni- ; 
ence and loss the negligence of the Islington ty 
vestry has put the inhabitants of these 112 
houses. Coming as the notice did a fortnight 
before Christmas, with its continuous fogs,—at a 
time, too, when letters and parcels are more 
numerous and important than at any other time 
of the year,—the confusion in the numbers and 
the obliteration of the street-name has been 
simply disastrous to many others than myself. 
To make the matter worse, the vestry officers 
have been remonstrated with (more than a week 
ago), without any effect. 


After examination the referee finds himself 
bound to recommend No. 4, “‘ Domus Dei.” 


“The plan is a nave, 26 ft. wide, of four bays, with aisles 
12 ft. wide, and transepts, a choir, with apsidal end, and 
tower on north side of choir. The organ-chamber is in 
the tower with an entrance below it. 
the south side of choir. A vestry for the choristers being 


of the roadway on the north side of the boule-| it had been ascertained that the library now | #478 in his report, I am not of opinion that this design can 


vard, terminating in the Birdcage-walk. Another | contained 10,443 volumes, inclusive of 320 
to commence on the south side of the boulevard, | volames of tracts. The attention of the council 





near the northern end of Gardener’s-lane, and to | had been devoted to a question of the gravest 


terminate in Victoria-street, near to Artillery- |i 


row. Another street to commence on the south and style of the original communications (papers) 


mportance, namely : How the character, scope, 


with: 





be carried out, including its tower and spire, for 7,000/. 


My own most moderate estimate does not come within ; 


r cent, of that of the author, and a second made ; 
ore care reaches a much higher figure.” F 
From the remaining thirty-three designs, he 
selected sixteen as the most worthy of attention, 
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namely:—1. Auxiliumab Alto. 2.5%. 3. K.H. 
4. Alicuiinvidere. 5. Industry. 6. Ich Dien. 
7. Esek. 8. Ab unodisceomnes. 9. Audabata. 
10. Red Rose. 11. Grandeur et Epargne. 
12. . 13. Respice Finem,design1. 14. West- 
minster. 15. LL. 16. Put to the Test. 

The best of these, and in his opinion one 
of the best designs sent in, is the one marked 
with a cross ina circle G); but for reasons given 
he cannot recommend it. 

“ Esek,” however, he strongly recommends to 
notice. 


“It is not free from faults, but it is of et enough 
architectural character to claim attention. Its plan and 
arrangements are excellent, and its author has had the 
rare courage to tell what he believed to be the truth. His 
estimate for church, including tower and spire, is 7,9751. ; 
my 2 A mgr estimate is within 6 per cent. His esti- 
mate for the parsonage is 2,300/.; mine, which is perhaps 
# high one, is within 18 per cent. of his.” 


The results of the report the referee thus 
sums up :— 


** The best design out of your selection is that marked 
“Domus Dei.’ I have endeavoured fully to state its 
merits and defects, The most moderate estimate I have 
formed of the church design is more than 22 per cent. 
above that of the author, and a second examination carried 
me to much higher figures. 

The design which, from those not selected by you, I 
consider the best is ‘Esek,’ and my estimate of the 
charch is within 6 per cent. of that of the author. The 
one which I place next to it is that of ‘ Put to the Test’; 
and my estimate of the cost of the church is within 17 per 
cent. of that of the author.” 


We understand that the committee have 
selected the design “ Domus Dei,” which proves 
to be by Mr. E. C. Robins, conditionally,—i.e. 
subject to his obtaining a satisfactory tender. 








PIPES AND PRESSURE. 

Sizr,—In reply to “J.D. P.’s” inquiry in your 
pages, as to the weight per foot run of lead pipe 
required to withstand a pressure of 150 ft. head 
of water ; your correspondent should have added 
fuller particulars, {to enable a definite answer 
being given. If the pipe is subject to hydro- 
static pressure, or that of still water alone, then 
lead pipe weighing 4b. per foot ran would be of 
sufficient strength, and consequently this weight 
of pipe is more than strong enough to withstand 
the pressure of a flow of water from such head 
passing through it, if such flow is but continuous 
and unchecked; but in practice, the great de- 
mand on the strength of a pipe arises from 
checks in the current, such as the sudden 
shutting off of the flow through it; and to resist 
the maximum effect of such strain, a pipe weigh- 
ing 20} lb. per foot run is required. The above 
weights give a sufficient factor of safety. 

J. R. Mann, 





MEAVY CHURCH, DEVON. 


THE moorland church of Meavy, South Devon, 
which is about to undergo restoration, consists 
of a nave with single aisle, south transept, 
chancel, side chapel, and a tower at the west 
end of the nave. It was founded early in the 
thirteenth century, by the family De Mewi, and 
grants under this name to the neighbouring 
religious houses of Plympton and Buckland 
(c. 1202 and 1214) are extant. 

The chancel and chapel (on the south side), 
known as the “Drake Aisle,” belong to this 
period, and have Early English walls and east 
windows. The other portions of the church are 
Perpendicular, the roofs being all of the Devon- 
shire “wagon” type, having some curions 
bosses at the intersection of the moulded ribs : 
one representing a lion with his tail curled up; 
another, a deer with his head turned back ; 
and another, & woman’s head, with a mouse 
coming out of her ear (emblem of cunning 
leaving the brain). 

It is intended to repair some of the ribs and 
bosses of the roofs, to open up the tower arch 
(now blocked by a gallery), re-seat the church 
throughout, re-pave the floor, and furnish the 
chancel with new oak fittings. No portion of 
the ancient work which it is possibie to preserve 
will be removed. 

The architect for the restoration is Mr. Hine, 
of Plymouth. 

Like most other Devonshire churches, Meavy 
Church once possessed a rich screen. The rood 
turret is on the north side. The tower is a well- 
proportioned granite structure of the fifteenth 
century, and has six bells, which are not at 
present rung, one being crazed and another 
broken in pieces. These will be recast. 


The parish of Meavy was the original home of 
; > the family of Drake, whose old manorial resi- 


dence adjoins the church. In the vault beneath 
the before-mentioned ‘‘ Drake Aisle,” several of 
the family, and one Sir Francis Drake (nephew 
of the great circumnavigator), are buried. 

There are some odd epitaphs in the church- 
yard of this secluded parish. One tombstone 
records the deaths of four members of a family, 
their ages varying from sixteen to ninety-four ; 
and adds,— 


** Our life is but a winter's day; 
Some only breakfast, and away ; 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed : 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day; 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay.” 








A NEW GUILDHALL AT CARNARVON. 


Tue Corporation of Carnarvon have hitherto 
had no public building in which to transact the 
business of the borough, or general municipal 
transactions, although the town is the capital of 
the county, and up to the present time the 
meetings of the Town Council have been held in 
the Grand Jury-room of the County Hall. This 
want has, however, now been met by a new 
Guildhall which has just been erected, and 
which was opened formally on Friday in last week. 
The new building is a spacious and ornamental 
structure, built of stone from one of the neigh- 
bouring Welsh quarries. The building, in addi- 
tion to a council-chamber, and other municipal 
offices, contains a large decorated room for 
public meetings, balls, concerts, and other 
entertainments. The main elevation of the 
building, which is in High-street, the principal 
street in the town, includes a balcony displaying, 
in front, in sculptured stone-work, the arms of 
the borough. The building, which has a promi- 
nent clock-tower, was designed by Mr. John 
Thomas, surveyor for the County of Carnarvon, 
and has been erected at a cost of a little 
more than 3,0001. 





THE NEW PRIVATE BILLS. 


Tuer general list of petitions for private Bills 
for the session of 1874 has been printed by the 
officials of the Private Bill Offices of Parliament. 
In 1866 there were 633 Bills brought forward ; 
inthe following year the number sank to 317. 
In 1868 there were 228 Bills; in 1869, 212; in 
1870, 240; in 1871, 275; in 1872, 303; in 1873, 
334; and for next session the number of Bills is 
281, which may be thus classified :—Railway 
Bills, 153; Railway Clearing-house Bill, 1; Rail. 
way Station Bill, 1; Canal Bill, 1; Tramway 
Bills, 10; Water Bills, 22; Gas Bills, 14; Gas 
and Water Bills, 8; Docks, Harbours, and Pier 
Bills, 22; Corporation Local Board and Local 
Improvement Bills, 26; Reclamation of Land, 
3; Subway, 1; Miscellaneous, 19 ; total, 281. 
This number is exclusive of about fifty projects, 
for which plans have been deposited under pro. 
visional orders or certificates, 








HOMES IN WALTHAMSTOW. 


Sir,—Reading with great interest the articles 
in your paper headed “ Homes in Homerton and 
Hackney Wick,” I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to some “Homes at present existing in 
Walthamstow,” where, since the opening of the 
new railway, a great many persons have 
removed from London. 

On the right-hand side of Green Leaf-lane, 
about five minutes’ walk from Hoe-street Station, 
and some five or six miles from Bishopsgate, 
there are two building estates situated on a 
hill,—the one on the east side, called the 
Prospect-hill Park Estate, where houses of a very 
pretentious character are erected, and where, I 
suppose, sanitary matters are fully attended to. 
But, on the west side of the hill, called the 
Tower Hamlets Estate in legal documents, but 
Mud Island by every one acquainted with the 








place, there is absolutely no drainage whatever. 
This parcel of ground was sold in small building 
plots some seventeen years ago, when no sewers 
were put into its six intersecting roadways, and 
they were not formed to the satisfaction of the 
parish authorities, who have since entirely 
ignored the existence of the place excepting to 
collect the highway and other rates of the 
inhabitants. Dust-bins are unknown, all 
vegetable and other refuse is thrown into the 
roadway, as during the winter months no 
vehicle can pass along. Some of the honses 
have cesspools with overflow-pipes into the road 
channels ; others get rid of their sewage matter 








by directing it to the lowest part of their own 
ground and letting it run away where it can,— 
probably it is directed on to the ground of a more 
low-lying neighbour, who either banks it out of 
his own premises, or directs it, with his own, 
across the public footway ; and there it remains 
until (in summer time) the sun hardens it, or 
(in winter) a more than usually heavy and con- 
tinuous fall of rain washes it away, or assimilates 
it with the already pestiferous mud that forms 
the public highways; and when tbe filth from 
pig-keeping is added to other sources of infection 
the picture is as deplorable as can well be 
watt cor 


imagined. 

In spite of this state of things, every house 
but two on the estate is fully let to respectable 
poor people, who have in a great many instances 
lodgers, in addition to their own families, and 
who avail themselves of the early morning trains, 
being so short a distance to the railway-station. 

The parish authorities have been applied to on 
many occasions, their answer always being, “The 
owners of the property must do the necessary 
works first, and to our satisfaction: then we will 
take to the roads and keep them in repair.” Now 
as the owners are to a great exten’ poor people, 
whose only possession is perhaps the house and 
bit of ground they reside on, and who, in some 
instances, live “en famille” with their pigs, and 
are content with the existing state of things— 
any large outlay or combined effort is entirely 
out of the question, while those who would like 
to‘ live a little more like human beings are com- 
pelled to exist in this foul plague-spot ; for, on 
warm or wet days, every door and window has 
to be kept closed because of the stench from the 
disturbed sewage-matter, there being contami- 
nation enough to poison the atmosphere for 
miles round. Perhaps if you will insert this in 
your paper it may stir up the Local Board formed 
under the new Act to some action in the matter, 
and prevent an appeal to the Local Government 
Board. SUBURBAN. 








“ COLLINS v. ULLMANN.” 


Sir,—Referring to the report of this case 
which appeared in your number of the 20th ult., 
permit me to say that the portion of it 
purporting to give my evidence is not correct, 
as I did not state that I never charged “ more 
than 5 per cent. commission whether the works 
were difficult or not,” neither did I directly or 
indirectly assert that “I and other architects 
would undertake the works connected with a 
stable, or an elaborate boudoir, or the designing 
stained-glass windows for 5 per cent.” I did 
say, however, that I thought 5 per cent. com- 
mission was the fair and ordinary charge for 
designing and superintending the work in 
question; and I further stated I was of opinion 
that Mr. Collins ought to have acquainted his 
client of his intention to charge 74 per cent. 
commission previously to undertaking the work. 
HENRY JARVIS. 


P.S.—Since I penned the above I see in your 
last number a correspondent has been misled as 
far as my evidence is concerned by the report of 
the case referred to. I quite agree with him 
that no sensible man could adopt a system 
of a uniform charge of 5 per cent. In the 
course of my practice I have often charged 
more than 5 per cent., according to the skill and 
trouble involved ia the work entrusved —— 


*,* The correspondent from whom we re- 
ceived the account of the trial reasserts that his 
report of the evidence given by defendant’s 
witnesses is substantially correct: we willingly, 
however, and as a matter of course, accept Mr. 
Jarvis’s repudiation of the statement in question. 








WORTH NOTICE OUT OF AMERICA. 


Tae New York International Review says,— 
“ Let us honestly admit the truth, and manfully 
apply the remedy. The peril in our American 
life is dishonesty. This produces the lack of 
confidence which is the root of panics. Our very 
existence is at stake. American life presents 
an anomalous spectacle. Weare socially pure 
and commercially depraved. Men who are 
upright in their neighbourhood, and admirable 
in their homes, will habitually, and knowingly, 
and systematically, do wrong in their business. 
Nor is the malady confined only to men in 
distinguished position. It affects all classes of 





our republic. The tainted streams on the 


summit percolate the entire mountain. Of all 
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the sins of humanity bribery is perhaps the 
meanest. Most other crimes are possible to a 
single transgressor. Here there must be two 
parties to the guilt—the man who gives and 
the man who takes. Both are debased. There 
may be daring in robbery and courage in 
murder. The peculiarity of bribery is its 
cowardice. It sneaks, it cringes, it hides, it 
winds, it twists, it wriggles, it skulks. It is 
not a lion roaring and rushing on its prey, 
but a serpent lurking in the grass to infuse 
its poison before crushing with its coils. A 
man who abuses his office, warps his judgment, 
and twists his conscience for a bribe, sells his 
soul by his act, and ever after lives expecting 
a higher bidder for himself; and he is like nitro- 
glycerine, dangerous to his purchaser. Now it 
is a painful and mortifying fact, that nearly 
everything in our country has, in some way, 
directly or indirectly, been controlled by bribes. 
Mechanics, overseers, builders, contractors, archi- 
tects, have been bribed. Clerks, merchants, 
bankers, have been bribed. Constables, police- 
men, collectors, inspectors, weighers, mea- 
surefs, gaugers, postmasters, have been bribed. 
Lawyers, doctors, chemists, analysts, surgeons, 
witnesses, have been bribed. Judges, juries, 
i , governors, have been bribed. We 
have sometimes feared that it would be difficult 
to place a stone, or a timber, or a lock, or a screw, 
or a nail in your house that has not somewhere on 
its passage felt the stain of a bribe. It is doubtful 
whether the food which supports our lives, or the 
coffins which will convey us to our graves, 
can wholly escape contamination. The conse- 
quence is, disturbed faith in each other, and 
sometimes a distrust of our country and our 
humanity, with a fear like a shadow, that on all 
modern European and American societies is but 
the old doom of ancient Babylon and Rome, 
One faith alone saves from despair. That is 
sufficient, but not here to be discussed.” * 








BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


Mr. Jonn Henperson, F.S.A., whose never- 
failing kindness in placing his collections of 
works of art at the disposal of his friends, is 
only equalled by the taste and liberality with 
which these collections have been made, has 
enabled the Committee of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club to exhibit a beautiful assortment of 
drawings and sketches by David Cox and Peter 
de Wint. There are fifty by Cox and twenty-six 
by de Wint; and all who admire the works of 
these artists, or desire to acquire the power of 
doing so (it is not given to all), should take ad- 
vantage of the present rare opportunity. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


London.—Progress is being made with the 
new schools which are being erected in Kentish 
Town, on the side approaching to Camden 
Town. The walls are raised to their full height 
and the boys’ and girls’ schools will be roofed 
in shortly. The building to be appropriated to 
the infants is roofed and covered with slating. 
The chief building, to which the infant school 
will serve as a sort of supplement and appen- 
dage, stands on the southern side of Lower 
Mansfield-place, at the point where it joins 
Willes-road. It is three stories in height, the 
upper floor being intended for the boys and 
the next floor for the girls, while the ground 
floor is devoted to covered playgrounds and to 
necessary Offices and outbuildings. There are 
separate open and covered playgrounds for the 
boys, for the girls, and the infants; and the site 
of the entire building occupies nearly half an 
acre. The frontage in Mansfield-place is about 
250ft. in length, and the buildings are of brick, 
with stone facings, in a plain style, approaching 
to the pointed Gothic in some of its details. 
The total cost of the new schools, we under. 
stand, will be between 10,0001. and 11,0001. 
The architect is Mr. Edward R. Robson, the 
architect to the London School Board; and 
the builders and contractors are Messrs. Niblett 
& Co., of Hornsey. 

Conisbrough.—The opening ceremony in con- 
nection with the new schools erected by the 
Conisbrough School Board has taken place. The 
school is situated on an eminence at the western 
extremity of the village. It consists of boys’ 
and girls’ schools at the northern and southern 





* The portions in italics are not so distinguished in the 
original, 





extremitios, with class-rooms and lavatories at 
the eastern end, and an infant school between 
the boys’ and girls’ rooms at the western end. 
The building is modern in style, and is erected of 
brick with stone dressings. Altogether there 
is accommodation for 600 children. The rooms 
are light in appearance, lofty, and well venti- 
lated. They are fitted up with pitch pine desks 
and forms, and the whole have been constructed 
at the cost of 3,500. The architect was Mr. 
Wm. Watson, of Doncaster and Wakefield, and 
the contractors were Messrs. Twiby & Goodlad, 
of Conisbrough. 

Edinburgh.—The Edinburgh School Board 
have come to the conclusion, after careful 
inquiry, that provision would require to be made 
for 3,916 children. They therefore recommended 
to the Educational Board in their report that 
seven new schools should be established in 
different localities. Bailie Tawse objected to 
the report, on the grounds that he did not 
approve of the principle on which it was drawn, 
and because he believed the data to be 
erroneous. He contended that seven schools 
were unnecessary—suggesting four as a more 
likely number—and charged the Board with 
attempting to sweep all elementary schools into 
the national system. The majority of the 
members repudiated Bailie Tawse’s assertions, 
and the report was approved, — Bailie Tawse 
dissenting. 








OPENING OF AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI.- 
TION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


In the Working Men’s Hall, an industrial 
exhibition under the management of a committee, 
with Lord George Manners, M.P. for the 
county, for their president, has been opened. 
With the exhibition is combined a loan art col- 
lection, and the whole is intended to give the 
working men of the county aad neighbourhood 
an opportunity to exhibit specimens of their own 
handiwork, the inducement of prizes being held 
out to encourage good use of their working or 
leisure hours, and to exhibit specimens of the 
industry of other parts of the world, and of other 
periods in the history of art and industry, these 
latter being contributed on loan by their pos- 
sessors. A duke and a porter, a university 
professor and a schoolboy, college dons and 
college servants, a vice-chancellor and a pupil 
teacher, gentlemen and ladies, boys and girls— 
all add their quota, and a good result is achieved 
by the contribution of in all about 700 persons. 
Machinery is represented in its various branches 
by models or working examples, and there is a 
valuable contribution in metal work and textile 
fabrics from the South Kensington Museum. 
Addresses were delivered at the inauguration 
by Lord George Manners, the chairman, and by 
the Rev. the Master of St. John’s College (Dr. 
Bateson), Mr. Hodgson Pratt, and others. An 
inauguration ode was delivered by Mr. W. B. 
Godding. The working men and their friends 
attended in crowds in the evening, when the 
price of admission better suited their pockets 
and the time their convenience. 








ST. MICHAEL’S, SHREWSBURY. 


Tuts church, erected about forty-five years 

ago in no particular style, has been enlarged by 
means of a sanctuary, built of Redhill stone, 
unplastered inside, cased externally with light. 
brindled Broseley bricks, which agree in colour 
with the rest of the walling; and it has a high. 
pitched open-timbered roof, covered with Ridge 
Hill tiles, and rises above the nave. In a niche 
over the east window, outside, is a figure of 
St. Michael, carved by Mr. Boulton, of Chelten- 
ham. The dressed stonework to the windows, 
buttresses, &c., is from the Shelvoke Quarry, 
Internally, the walling is relieved with yellow 
Grinshill; the floors are laid with encaustic 
tiles. 
The eastern part of the nave, which has been 
converted into a chancel, is separated from the 
rest by a low stone screen, from the south side 
of which rises a stone pulpit, with carved 
cornice, &c., and panels inlaid with coloured 
marbles, the metal lectern being fixed on the 
north side of the screen. The chancel, which, 
including the new sanctuary, is now 38 ft. long 
internally, is provided with oak stalls. There 
is a rise of two steps at the screen, and an ascent 
of five more, in all, to the altar. 

The reredos, of Caen stone, executed by Mr. 
Earp, has a central group in high relief, repre- 
senting the Crucifixion, with St. John and tae 





three Marys. The gas standards, altar-rail, 
and lectern, are by Hart, Son, Peard, & Co.; the 
lead-glazing is by Mr. W. Done; and Mr. W. 
Dodwell supplied the underground hot-air stoves 
in the nave and chancel. Mr. Haycock, of 
Shrewsbury, is the architect; the contractors 
being Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington. The total 
outlay has been about 8001. 

It is intended, as funds may come in, to 
gradually recast the church in the style of the 
new part, retaining walls, &c., as far as 


possible, 








RESTORATION OF ST. SEPULCHRE’S 
CHURCH, SNOW-HILL. 


Tuis interesting and in part ancient church, 
comprising some remains of fifteenth-century 
work, besides Sir Christopher Wren’s addition 
after the Great Fire, is now in course of restora« 
tion. The tower is being reconstructed, as our 
readers know, from the designs of Mr. W. P. 
Griffith, and the next stage in the proceedings 
will be the restoration of the body of the church. 

As to this, the vicar and churchwardens have 
sought, we are told, the advice of the Council of 
the London and Middlesex Archeological So- 
ciety, and we have been furnished by Mr. E. W. 
Brabrook, F.S.A.,and Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., 
honorary secretaries of that society, with a 
copy of a report, emanating from their council, 
prepared by Mr. John Livock and Mr. C. H. M. 
Millham. 

We have great respect for the committee of 
the London and Middlesex Archwological Society, 
but we cannot resist a feeling that they will best 
carry out the real objects of the society by con 
fining their labours to the study and preservation 
of the antiquities of the country. 

We are glad to perceive that they do not 
think it neces to recommend that the body 
of the church should be made “ to match the old 
tower and porch in style of architecture.” 








PRO ECCLESIA DEI? 


Srr,—I cut this advertisement from the Church Times, 
for December 24th :— 

** Pro Eccigsta Det.—Who will send One Shilling to 
help two boys to restore a very fine old rood-screen in 
Bicknoller Church ?—Address L. G., Bicknoller Vicarage, 

nton.” 

The very ‘‘ fine old rood - screen,” after standing @ 
glory and a thing of beauty, for some four hundred years 
or so, is now quietly awaiting its fate at the hands of 
* two boys!” 

I know nothing more of the matter than what I glean 
from the advertisement, and hope the sbillings will not 
come in very fast ; for surely the least work done under 
the circumstances the better ? 

Is it not possible to stop “‘L. G.” in his destructive 
work, and persuade him to procure the advice of an archi- 
tect upon this matter before it is too late? 

Harey Hes, 








VELOCITY OF CHIMNEY DRAUGHT. 


S1r,—*‘ F.R.S.,” in one part of his letter, says, ‘‘ Mathe- 
maticians have differed most materially in their calcula- 
tions of the velocity of chimney draughts. The method 
of Montgolfier, however, is at once the most simple and 
accurate.” Will the writer please state where Mont- 
golfier’s method is published, as I should like to = it ? 








ARCHITECTS TAKING WORK OUT OF 
CONTRACTORS’ HANDS, 
FOR NOT PROCEEDING SATISFACTORILY. 


In the County Court of Newcastle, considerable and 
expensive litigation has, since May last, been going on, 
in which a curious and important law-point in the 
interests of architects, builders, and house-owners is 
involved. 

The action was brought by Mr. Henry Richardson, of 
Moncktown Lodge, Jarrow, against the trustee of the 
estate of a bankrupt of the name of Morris, a builder 
and contractor; a summary must suffice. 

It appeared that Mr. Richardson had retained Mr, 
Tillman, architect, of Sunderland, to prepare necessary 
plans for the alteration of Moncktown Lodge, and to 
superintend the work whilst in progress, and also to 
obtain tenders for a contract of the work. 

Mr. Morris, who then carried on business as a builder 
and contractor, tendered and obtained the job for 
1,6422, 18s,, and the contract was entered into in April, 
1871. The architect, Mr. Tillman, being very much dis- 
satisfied with the progress of the work, exercised a power 
invested in the contract, and gave the builder, Mr, Morris, 
a written notice that after twelve hours the contract 
would be taken out of his (the builder’s) hands; and this 
was accordingly carried out, and the completion of the 
job entrusted to Messrs, Hurst & Sons, builders, of 
Sunderland. oe 

Upon the work done by Mr. Morris being measured up, 
it was found that 299/. 3s: 10d. worth had been done up 
to the time the contractor had it taken out of his hands, 
and that Mr. Richardson had paid only 501. towards 
that value, After this Mr. Morris filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, and at a sitting Mr. Richardson presented 
himself as a creditor against Morris’s estate to the amount 
of 320/. 6s, 1ld., on a proof of its being the difference in 
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the price of Morris’s original contract and the amount 
—— paid to Messrs. Hurst & Sons for completing the 
work. 

This proof was rejected, and the trustee to the bank- 
rupt’s estate next claimed 42/. 3s. 10d. of Mr. Richardson, 
for the balance due to Mr. Morris for the work done, 

Upon the first trial the jury returned a verdict for 
Mr. Morris’s estate. Mr. Richardson then applied for 
and obtained a new trial, and the jury not only again 
found for the trustees, but also for 36/, interest upon the 
sum owing from the date of Morris’s summary dismissal 
from the contract by Mr. Tillman, the architect. 








BRICKS. 


Srr,—In your recent article on ** Brick Architecture” 
you say, ‘‘and even the need of a larger or smaller brick 
than ordinary for special purposes requires little short of 
an Act of Parliament to produce the article.” Allow me 
to say that this does not apply to Buckley’s Mountain 
manufacture, as here we make bricks and blocks daily 
from 2} in. by 2}in. by 9in., 9 in. by 4} in, by 1 in., to 
48 in. by 12 in, by 6 in., or any other sizes. 

J, M. Grssow. 





THE RETURNS ON RAILWAY INVEST- 
MENTS. 


Cart. TyLFr in his last annual report to the 
Board of Trade, recently issued, says :—“ Of the 
amount of capital returned as guaranteed, 
amounting to 63 millions nearly 2} millions 
received dividends of 2} per cent., nearly 1} 
million from 3 to 3} per cent., nearly 18 millions 
from 4 to 4} per cent., upwards of 30 millions 
from 5 to 5} per cent., upwards of 9} millions 
from 6 to 6 3-5ths, and nearly 1} million of 7 to 
12} per cent. Of the amount of capital returned 
otherwise as bearing preferential interest, 
amounting to 114 millions, rather more than 9 
millions received no dividend at all; about five 
millions received dividends from 4 to 1} per 
cent., about 1 million from 24 to 3} per cent., 
about 15 millions from 4 to 44 per cent., about 
23 millions from 4} to 4§ ‘per cent., nearly 55} 
millions from 5 per cent., nearly three-quarters 
of a million from 5} per cent., about 24 millions 
from 6 to 6} per cent., about 1} million from 
7 per cent., and about half a million from 8 to 
12} per cent. Of the loans, amounting to 66 
millions, upwards of 1} million received interest 
at rates under 4 per cent., about 33 millions 
received interest at 4 per cent., about 14 mil- 
lions at 44 per cent., about 11 millions at 4} to 
4? per cent., upwards of 6 millions at 5 per 
cent., and upwards of half a million at 6 per 
cent. Of the debenture stocks, amounting to 
nearly 86 millions, about half a million stood 
under 3} per cent., about 45 millions under 4 
and 4} per cent., about 21 millions under 4} per 
cent., about 17 millions under 5 per cent., and 
about 2 millions stood under 6 per cent. 








CONVERSAZIONE OF ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF IRISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE Conversazione.of the Irish Institute of 
Architects will take place on Tuesday evening 
next, in the Royal Hibernian Academy. It is 
expected that the Lord-Lieutenant and the 
Countess Spencer will honour the assembly with 
their presence. There will be a display of archi- 
tectural drawings, and other objects on the part 
of several of the profession, and a good attend. 
ance is anticipated. En passant, it would be 
desirable to see the Royal Hibernian Academy 
extending its usefulness, and having the inten- 
tions of its architect-founder carried out, so that it 
might become really an academy of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Of late years its an- 
nual exhibition in the first two branches of the 
fine arts has been rather meagre indeed, and its 
services in the interests of architecture are 
scarcely worth mentioning. A little judicious 
reform, and the infusion of some fresh blood and 
energy into its management, would work some 
good, and afford a pleasure to those who honour 
the memory, and do not forget the services of 
its first president and founder, Francis Johnston. 








ST. MARK’S CHURCH, WALWORTH. 


On Thursday, the Ist inst., the Bishop of 
London consecrated the Church of St. Mark, 
East-street, Walworth-road. The building was 
commenced in May last, and will seat about 750 
persons, all on the ground-floor. The chief 
feature of the design is the width of the nave, 
which is 37 ft.; the aisles are only 5 ft. wide. 
The height of the aisle walls is 27 ft.; in them 
are lancet windows. The nave is 98 ft. long ; 
the roof is wagon-shaped and close boarded, 


which has contributed to make the acoustic | 


‘properties of the building satisfactory. The 
_piers between the nave and aisles are of Bath 
‘stone, of octagonal form, 2 ft. 4 in. diameter,— 
| they support red brick arches. The height of the 
| arcade is 30 ft. The chancel is the same width 
/as the nave, and 32 ft. deep; it is covered with 
a polygonal boarded roof. The east window is 
25 ft. high; it is of Decorated tracery, with five 
lights, and is filled with grisaille glass, made by 
Mr. Pepper, of the Euston-road, from the archi- 
tects’ designs. The walls are faced externally 
and internally with picked stock bricks. The 
total cost will be about 5,0001., including heating 
and lighting. 

Mr. Thompson, of Camberwell, was the builder; 
and Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son were the archi- 
tects. 








MONUMENTAL. 


The Simpson Memorial.—At a meeting of the 
committe of subscribers for a memorial of the 
late Sir James Simpson, bart., M.D., &c., held in 
Edinburgh, it has been unanimously resolved 
that Mr. William Brodie, R.S.A., be commissioned 
to execute a statue in bronze, to be erected on 
some suitable site in Edinburgh. 

Papworth Everard.—In the churchyard of this 
parish, a monument in affectionate remembrance 
of the late Rev. F. Cheere, of Papworth Hall, 
has recently been erected by his widow. The 
memorial consists of a decorated Irish or Iona 
cross, having a basso-relievo of the Saviour in the 
centre, and enriched with sculptured groups of 
passion flowers, lilies, and wheat. The whole is 
executed in blocks of hard Sicilian marble, and 
the inscription is engraved in letters of lead. 
This monument stands at the head of the grave, 
the whole space being enclosed by marble-curb- 
ing, pillars, and galvanised chain-work. The 
entire work has been designed and executed by 
Mr. Edw. Jas. Physick, of London, sculptor. 

he Monument to Flora Macdonald.—A serious 
disaster has occurred to the Iona cross erected 
two years ago over the grave of Flora Macdonald. 
The fearful gale of the night of the 15th ult., 
which blew full upon the face of the monument, 
proved too much for it ; the cross fell upon the 
ledger, and broke into three pieces. The shaft 
snapped just below the cross, and again near the 
middle, and the connexion with the pedestal was 
also severed. The pride of the monument was 
that it was a monolith. The pedestal was 10 ft. 
in height, and the cross, one stone, was 18 ft. 
6 in. high. 

Statue of Joan of Arc.—A hoarding has just 
been put up on the open space in the Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, formed by the Place des Pyramides, 
where a bronze statue of Joan of Arc is about to 
be erected. It is near this spot that the Maid 
of Orleans was wounded by a bolt from a cross- 
bow, while besieging Paris, then occupied by the 
English. The high ground known as the Butte 
Sainte-Roch was then skirted by a moat, and 
she had courageously advanced to the ramparts 
to sound the depth of water with a lance before 
making the attack, when she was struck in the 
thigh. 





VARIORUM. 


We must add to our notice of books sent to us 
by Messrs. Partridge & Co. a few words about 
“Child Land: Picture Pages for the Little 
Ones,” a gay little volume full of sketches by 
Oscar Pletch, and Mr. Richter; the majority of 
them excellent of their kind. —— “ Endless 
Mirth and Amusement. By Charles Gilbert 
(Dean & Son),” is a collection of games, con- 
juring tricks, forfeits, and so on, which will 
doubtless enable many a youngster to astonish 
his grandma’. Some of the tricks require as 
much practice as the pianoforte, but many of 
them may be easily acquired. “ Everybody’s 
Year Book” (Wyman & Sons, Great Queen- 
street), appears now to be firmly established, 
and the issue for 1874 is quite up to the 
original standard. Among the papers, one 
headed “‘ A Glass of Pale Ale” gives an interest. 
ing account of the rise, progress, and ramifica- 
tions of the vast brewery of Messrs. Bass & Co., 
of Burton. “The Cosmopolitan Masonic 
Calendar” (Geo. Kenning) is a book of refer- 
ence addressed toc the Masonic body, and con. 
tains information peculiarly its own.—The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, under a new editor, has 
begun well a fresh career. The changes in the 
purpose of this serial have been great. Let us 
hope it will attain to the same elevation in its 
new sphere that it held in its old one. 











Miscellanes. 


New Exchange at Brussels.—The Brussels 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says :— 
“ Brussels is being rapidly transformed into one 
of the finest and healthiest capitals of Europe. 
The new boulevard, which traverses the city in 
about the same way as the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol at Paris, is approaching completion, 
and the principal building situated on it, the 
new Exchange, of which Brussels stood greatly 
in need, owing to its importance as a financial 
centre, has been opened with a great ball. M. 
Léon Suys, the architect, has accomplished his 
task in a very short time, for the building was 
commenced only in 1868. It is constructed of 
white Caen stone, and forms a rectangle of 
40 métres in width and 80 métres in length, 
covering therefore 3,200 square métres of ground. 
The style is mixed so as to allow of very rich 
sculptural ornamentation. The frontispiece of 
the great peristyle represents the city of 
Brussels surrounded by groups of allegorical 
figures,—industry, agriculture, peace, naviga- 
tion, painting, free trade, &c. Many other 
groups of sculpture of considerable merit deco- 
rate the outside of the building, which is sur- 
mounted by a large dome culminating in a gilt 
spire, about 4 métres in height. The large hall 
is really magnificent. It is in the shape of a 
Latin cross. The cupola, 25 métres in height, is 
supported by twelve Corinthian columns in 
stucco of a reddish grey colour, while the 
galleries repose on columns imitating dark red 
porphyry. The floor is a masterpiece of mosaic 
work, executed by Italian workmen, who were 
brought to Brussels for the purpose. The stair. 
cases and smaller rooms are in perfect unison with 
the splendour of the whole. The large hall, as 
well as all the other rooms, is comfortably heated, 
and the sunlights, composed of 1,400 jets of gas, 
shed an agreeable and sufficient light through. 
out the large hall.” 


The Antiquities of the Isle of Man.— 
The Rev. H. T. Howat, minister of the Queen’s- 
road Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, has de- 
livered a lecture in the schools connected with 
that place of worship, ‘‘On the Isle of Man 
Antiquities.’ There was a large attendance. 
The rev. gentleman, having described the 
geographical position of the island, and ex- 
plained how it derived its name, he referred to 
the peculiarities of the place, one of which was 
its House of Keys. The business community 
was one which never used a stamp from one 
year’s end to another, even in the most elaborate 
legal documents. It was a grave domestic com- 
munity, whose cats had no tails. Connected 
with the island there was no lack of legendary 
history and traditional tales. Although the 
remains of the Roman wall had not been abun- 
dantly found, several coins and earthen mounds 
had been found. From one of these mounds the 
laws mude had been promulgated for a thousand 
years. The House of Keys was established by 
King Orry; and in the Manx dialect at the 
present day the Milky Way was still known as 
“the Great Road of King Orry.” To the Norse 
rule in the island belonged the origin of runic 
crosses. The runes were ancient, but they 
threw very little light on the previous history 
of the island. The present arms came into 
existence in thethirteenth century; and in the 
same period was introduced the most interesting 
antiquity of the island,—Peel Castle. As seen 
from the high level of Kirkmichael-road, or from 
the sea, on a cruise round the island, the castle 
presented a most commanding and striking 
appearance. Having alluded to the historic 
incidents, legends, and traditions connected with 
Peel Castle, the lecturer proceeded to speak of 
the legal antiquities of the island. In 1700 
there was a most complete system of insular 
compulsory education. 


Plans by Telegraph.—At the Paris Aca. 
demy of Sciences, M. Dupuy de Lome has 
recently exhibited an invention for sending a 
plan or topograpbical sketch by telegraph. 
Over the plan or map is placed a semicircular 
plate of glass graduated. On the centre is a 
radial arm, also graduated, which carries on a 
slide a piece of mica with a blade-point. A fixed 
eye-pice is adjusted; and, looking through this, 
the mica-point is carried successively over all the 
points of the plan to be reproduced, and the 
polar co-ordinates of each noted. The numbers 
thus obtained are transmitted by telegraph, and 
they are laid down by the receiver, who uses a 





similar arrangement to that described. 
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The Valuation of the M .—The 
Metropolitan District Asylum Board has issued 
the list of altered totals of the gross and rateable 
values of the parishes and unions throughout the 
metropolis, according to the requirements of the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869. The totals 
show that in the year the total gross value of the 
metropolis has increased from 24,783,7001. 5s. 5d. 
in 1872, to 25,226,8851. 13s. 5d., being an in- 
crease of 443,1851. 8s.; and the rateable value 
from 20,379,5351. 9s.4d. in 1872, to 20,731,7091. 
4s. 4d., being an increase of 352,1731. 15s. The 
following are a few of the detailed accounts :— 
Bloomsbury (including St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields 
and St. George’s, Bloomsbury), gross, 368,9811. ; 


rateable, 307,1491. , gross, 1,263,9011. ; 
rateable, 1,044,8791. Kensington, gross, 
1,274,0921.; rateable, 1,060,1091. Lambeth, 


gross, 1,192,1551.; rateable, 977,048). Mary- 
lebone, gross, 1,412,7451.; rateable, 1,180,8511. 
Paddington, gross, 1,166,4091.; rateable, 
978,9411. 13s.4d. St. Pancras, gross, 1,441,9421.; 
rateable, 1,195,5451. St. George’s union (of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, St. Margaret and 
St. John’s, Westminster), gross, 2,269,5171.; 
rateable, 1,891,7561. The City of London Union, 
which includes 112 parishes, inns, and pre- 
cincts, all separately assessed, gives a total of 
ie a 17s. gross, and 2,620,4971. rateable 
value. 


The Belgian Use of Earth with Coal.— 
In reference to the use of three fourth parts of 
loam or clay, with one part of coal-dust, made 
into lumps or balls with water, for use as fuel, a 
correspondent of Galignani’s Messenger says such 
a mixture has been long in use, and— 

“Tt utilises the heat evolved during the combustion 
< “ on gee ones the coal to burn more 
slowly, and, secondly, exposing a greater surface 
of hot’ matter with the canb’ bulls of eal fuel. Mix- 
tures of coal, clay, &c., by enabling us to economise 
heat may consequently be employed with advantage 
under certain conditions, and this fact has frequently 
suggested ause for the refuse dust of collieries. But 
practically it has not been found easy to introduce the 
use of this kind of fuel; first, because it is inferior to 
coal for many purposes; secondly, because the cost of 
manufacturing it is nearly, if not quite, equal to the cost 
of bringing an equal quantity cf coal to the pit’s mouth; 
and thirdly, because the price of fuel of all kinds is deter- 
mined principally by the cost of transport. So long as 
the most popular method of burniug fuel in our houses 
permits 88 per cent of the caloric to escape up the chimney, 
. = idle to talk of the relative economy of different 
uels,” 

If it utilises the heat, it must save so much of 
what our preposterous fireplaces send up the 
chimney ; and being in lumps, it may prevent 
the perpetual falling of embers of small coal 
from wide-gaping fire-bars, which is another 
ridiculous arrangement, the old - fashioned 
Scotch Carron grates, for the large-luamped 
Scotch coal, being totally unsuited to the 
average small-sized pieces in which the richer 
English coal is commonly used in such Scotch 


grates throughout England. 


The Sub-Wealden Exploration.—In an 
article on the progress made near Battle, in 
Sussex, with the boring of the strata, the 
Standard says:—“ We seem to be feeling our 
way towards a great discovery [that of coal 
especially|..... That there is a correspond. 
ence between the coal-fields in France and 
Belgium and those of South Wales and Bristol 
cannot be questioned, and there is now the hope 
that the line of communication will be struck 
along the intervening portion in the south-east 
of England. A depth of 1,000 ft. in the Wealden 
boring may lead to a solution of the whole pro. 
blem, or we may even hope to gain the desired 
knowledge at a lesser depth. Perhaps this 
boring will only prepare the way for another ; 
but as the scent gets stronger the pursuit will 
become the more ardent, and we may trust that 
the enterprise will be carried on to a satisfactory 
conclusion.” The present depth of the boring 
at Battle is rather more than 300 ft. from the 
surface. 

Belfast Architectural Association.—The 
usual fortnightly meeting was held at the 
Museum on Monday evening, tae 22nd of 
December, Mr. A. M‘Alister in the chair, when 


@ paper was read by Mr. F. W. Lockwood “ On |9 


the Architectural Treatment of Shop-fronts.”’ 
The principles which should guide the arrange- 
ment of design and selection of the materials 
were fully dwelt upon, and a truthfulness as to 
the exhibition of the construction strongly 
insisted on. There was considerable discussion 
afterwards, in the course of which Dr. James 
Moore, R.H.A., strongly recommended the 
younger members to take a more prominent 
part in the discussions, which were the life of a 
society like the present. 
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Improvements in the Temple.—By order 
of the Benchers‘of the Temple, many much- 
needed improvements are being vigorously car- 
ried out within their territory. The entire range 
of the Temple Gardens, from the lodge at the 
Essex Stairs entrance to the eastern extremity 
next to Blackfriars Bridge, is being inclosed with 
lofty iron railings, let into a granite wall, and rest- 
ing ona concrete bed. Additional trees and shrubs 
have been planted, and the yard, &c., of the gas- 
works, which has so long proved such an eyesore, 
is now completely hidden from view by a lofty wall 
of Bath stone, with a turreted and latticed coping. 
At this end of the gardens a handsome gate, 
with stone pillars, has been erected, and the 
porter’s lodge will soon be completed. In view of 
the repeated complaints of want of room, the 
benchers have decided to extend the blocks 
known respectively as Harcourt and Plowden 
Buildings, a distance of 30 yards into the gar- 
dens, thus bringing them on a level with the 
river front of the library. 


Plymouth New Gnuildhall.—Tenders were 
lately received by Messrs. Norman & Hine for 
erecting retaining walls, supplying and laying 
granite steps in connexion with the laying-out of 
the ground between the northern and southern 
buildings of the new Guildhall, when Mr. J. 
Finch’s tender was accepted for the sum of 8451. 
Mr. Finch subsequently, however, found that he 
was unable to carry out the work for the sum 
named, and the contract fell through. Mr. 
Pethick’s tender has been accepted, and the 
contract signed, for the sum of 1,1391. There 
were five tenders received in the first place. The 
Guildhall is to be ready for opening by May, and 
the designs for the “apostle slabs” are decided 
upon. It is rumoured, however, that the slabs 
are to be left for the time in their primitive 
state; and Mr. Harry Hems and his carvers 
have all taken their departure. Are funds run. 
ning short ? 


Manchester Exchange.—So far as the 
exterior of the building is concerned, it may be 
said to be completed, with the exception of the 
balconies and tower. The latter is to rise toa 
height of about 180 ft. Upon these the work- 
men are now engaged. Most persons will be 
astonished to find what an immense space will 
be available for the purposes of the Exchange 
when the building is completed there being no 
less than 4,000 square yards of flooring. At 
present the full proportions of the room cannot 
be appreciated, and it is difficult to estimate the 
effect until the partition is removed. But there 
cannot be a doubt that Manchester will possess 
in the Exchange, when it is completed, one of 
the most remarkable rooms in the world. So 
great a width and altitude has but rarely been 
attempted. It is 96 ft. in width. We have 
already given some illustrations of this building. 


Public Offices for Oxton Township.—The 
Liverpool Journal states that the foundation- 
stone of new public offices for the township of 
Oxton has been laid. The site is in Village-road, 
opposite the end of Alton-road, the land having 
been presented to the Local Board by the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Lord ofthe Manor. The building 
will be in the Italian-villa style, from plans pre- 
pared by the Board’s architect, Mr. Joseph 
Bratton, of Birkenhead. It will be built of red 
bricks, with white stone-dressings, and will con. 
tain a board-room, 30 ft. in length by 20 ft. in 
breadth; surveyor’s office, surveyor’s private. 
office, collector’s office, law-clerk’s office, waiting- 
room, &c., together with store-rooms and an out- 
house for the township fire-reel and hose. The 
estimated cost of the building is 1,6301., and the 
contract has been given to Mr. Alexander 
Bleakley, builder, Birkenhead. 


Drowning of Workmen in the Tay.—The 
sad accident which recently occurred on the 
Thames, has been followed by a similar one on 
the Tyne, in which eighteen watermen and 
seamen have lost their lives. The men were on 
their way to the dredgers and hoppers of the 
Tyne Commissioners, to commence their usual 
ay’s work. They went in a steamboat, which 
struck upon a sunk dredger near the Northum- 
berland Dock, and immediately went down. 
Some men were saved in boats, and one by a 
retriever dog. 


Royal Academy of Arts.—The private view 
of the collected works of the late Sir Edwin Land. 
seer will take place on this Saturday, the 3rd 
inst. The exhibition will be open to the public 
on Monday. The members of the Academy 
dined together on New Year’s-day. 


Sanitary Science.—On Monday evening last 
a lecture upon this subject was given by Mr. 
G. H. Stayton, C.E., the Borough Surveyor, at 
the rooms of the Isle of Wight Philosophical and 
Scientific Society, Ryde, Dr. Barrow, J.P., in the 
chair. The lecturer dwelt very strongly upon 
this question, urged that it should be more 
thoroughly discussed and taught in schools; he 
touched upon the questions of sanitary legisla- 
tion, death-rate, the benefits of sanitary works, 
and gave an amusing description of the defects 
in our dwelling-houses, together with some ex- 
cellent advice as to heating and ventilating 
rooms, ventilation of sewers and house-drains, 
and so on. The lecturer was attentively 
listened to throughout, and a vote of thanks 
unanimously awarded to Mr. Stayton. 


Opening of a Drinking-Fountain at 
Liskeard, Cornwall. — A drinking-fountain, 
which has been erected on the parade, Liskeard, 
by Mr. Matthew Loam, Mayor of the borough for 
1870, has been formally presented to the town. 
The structure is a square block of Polyphant 
stone, built above two steps of granite, which 
run round it. There are marble basins, each 
fitted with iron cups on three sides, whilst at 
the other side is a door which communicates with 
the interior. The top of the block has over- 
hanging cornices, on which is some elaborate 
carving of crocodiles, serpents, bulrushes, and 
other suitable objects, the handiwork of Mr. 
Harry Hems, of Exeter. Above this is a globular 
lamp, placed on a raised iron stand, which is 
gilded. 


Dorrington, .—A school has 
been built in this village at the expense of Mrs. 
Hope Edwardes. It consists of a room, 30 ft. 
by 16 ft., fitted with convertible benches and 
desks ; a porch, with lavatory, a class-room, c. 
The roofs are open-timbered, and covered with 
Ridge Hill tiles. A residence for the mistress 
is attached. Red brick, relieved with bands, 
&c., of white and black, is used for the walling. 
In the windows, wood frames, mullions, and 
tracery are used; and in the arches over cut 
blue, white, and red bricks. The architect is 
Mr. Haycock, of Shrewsbury; and the con- 
tractor is Mr. R. Jones, of Dorrington. 


A Proposal for the Sanitary improve- 
ment of Darlington and Durham.—The 
Darlington Times, in describing the alleged won- 
derful sanitary properties of the anti-fever tree, 
described lately in our columns, says :— 

“If this heaven-sent blessing could be coaxed into 
growth, and acclimatised in these northern regions, 
so splendid a substitute for Boards of Health would 
be hailed with the profoundest satisfaction. The back 
slums of Darlington should be hidden in the recesses of a 
dense forest as speedily as possible, and the rest of the 
county of Durham, which the Builder, of November 22nd, 
described as ‘in a shocking state,’ ‘fever raging about 
for miles,’ might have some hope of regeneration.’ 


Gifts by a Manchester Working Man.— 
A new lifeboat and carriage, to be stationed at 
Seaton Carew, have been presented to the National 
Lifeboat Association, by Mr. Jacob Hindley, a 
working man. The boat and carriage cost 4501. 
The donor had formerly worked as a calenderer 
in a mill at Manchester, where, losing his arm 
by a machinery accident, he was treated in the 
infirmary. Being unable to follow his employ- 
ment, he started business as a tripe-dresser, and, 
realising a competency, retired. He showed his 
gratitude to the Manchester Infirmary by a 
donation of 1,0001, 


Manufacture of Iron in Burmah.—It is 
noteworthy, in connexion with the extension of 
applied science in all parts of the world, says 
the Atheneum, that the South Staffordshire iron 
district has just dispatched for Burmah the first 
portions of an order given by the King of Burmah, 
consisting of the plant for two blast furnaces, 
puddling and mill furnaces, rolling-mills, <c., 
with all the most recent improvements, and 
their requisite steam-engines. These are all to 
be put up on the banks of the Irrawaddy, about 
twelve miles from the capital of Burmah. 


The English Waterworks at Berlin.— 
The German journals state the city of Berlin 
has obtained the money required for purchasing 
the English waterworks in the Prussian capital 
asaloan from the German Empire. The sum 
for which this loan is contracted amounts to 
10,000,000 thalers, It will be paid over at the 
new year direct to the English shareholders, 
being appropriated from the German Govern- 
ment’s deposits at the Bank of England. 


Skelton Church Screen.— Mr. Abraham 
Newland claims to have executed the work of 
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A Note from Florence.—Florence is full[ Wisbech.—New national schools for boys are | _ For s pianoforte at Kentish-town, for Mr. 
of English and Americans. Naples is empty,| to be erected immediately; they are of the | Cony. See lis, on ees 0 0 
and deserted. All is going on much as usual in| shape, to suit the site. The elevations will be GA NE Kos iciinacineseccevonssnsis 4,254 0 0 
Florence, and everything getting double in| Gothic in character, with white brick facings, ae Ey, csiresveniine wie ‘ ren : ° 
price to what it was. However, the city is still | relieved by bands of red brick ornamentation and a “4096 0 0 
very lovely, and there is not a room in all the | stonedressings. They will accommodate 200 boys. Scrivener & White .... . $973 0 0 
new houses now building by the English|The architects are Messrs. Adams & Son, of Ka pee 4 . a : : 


society that is not taken, though the houses 
will not be habitable till next November. More- 
over, 20,000 employés still have to go down to 
Rome when Rome can hold them. 

Builders.— We notice in our advertise- 
ment columns that the old established firm of 
builders, Messrs. Hill & Sons, of Charlton Works, 
Islington, removed to Crown Works, Sonth 
Lambeth, 8.W., on the 1st inst., in order to join 
the equally old contractor’s business of Mr. Wm. 
Higgs (who retires), his eldest son joining the 
first-named firm under the style of Messrs. Hill, 
Higgs, & Hill. Having some personal knowledge 
of the manner in which the Messrs. Hill carry 
out work confided to them, we wish the new firm 
every success. 

Wedge-Brake for Tramways.—Mr. Light- 
body, slate-merchant, of Edinburgh, has invented 
and patented a form of wedge-brake for tramways. 
It is simple and inexpensive. The idea, as far 
as we can gather, is to thrust up a wedge, by 
means of a simple lever between each of the 
present brakes, the lever acting through a trans- 
verse fulcrum rod at right angles to the wheels, 
which stops the car instantaneously upon any 
incline. In Edinburgh the gradients are very 
heavy. 

An Austrian Railway King.—Ofenheim, 
the Austrian railway Croesus, who a few days 
ago lived in a magnificent palace on the Schwar- 
zenberg Platz, is now confined in a cell of the 
prison of the provincial tribunal. The papers 
are full of details of his arrest, and that of his 
accomplices, Ziffer and Liskowitz, and not a 
voice is raised on their behalf. The whole case 
will be brought before a jury, and it is believed 
that some scandalous revelations will be made 
in the course of the trial. 


Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers and §S . — The District 
Committee for Lancashire and Cheshire will meet 
at the Town Hall, Liverpool, on this, Saturday, 
3rd January. After the usual formal business, 
the Committee will visit the New Central Station; 
also the docks and river approaches on both 
sides of the Mersey ; and upon returning to the 
Town Hall, various papers will be read. 

Wall Painting.—The Couneil of the Bed- 
fordshire Archaeological Society have received in- 
formation that during the restoration of Temps. 
ford Church now being carried out, an interesting 
wall-painting had been discovered in the north 
wall of the nave. It represents St. Catharine 
and is painted in outline in two colours, puce 
and brown; the design being one which has 
been adopted in other rural decorations of this 
character. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth.—The 
committee for the restoration of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Plymouth, acting under the advice of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, have accepted the tender of 
Mr. Harry Hems for the whole of the wood- 
carving of the new seating. This will be in 
wainscot oak, and all the bench ends will be 
more or less carved. There is, likewise, a great 
deal of other carving. 


Opening of a Greek Church in Cardiff. 
Premises connected with a place of business 
have been opened as a place of worship for 
Greek sailors and others in Cardiff. The place 
cannot be consecrated, according to the rites of 
the Greek Church ; but the essential accessories 
have been consecrated, and that it seems suffices 
in the meantime. 


Antiquarian.— At Redhill, about three miles 
from Bournemouth, eighty-six urns, many of 
them containing portions of human bones, have 
been dug up. The urns are said to be Roman, 
but a few persons who have already visited tte 
spot think they must be ancient British. Only 
one of the urns has been secured in even toler- 
able preservation. 

Holdernesse House.—For several weeks 
past a large number of workmen have been 
employed on the foundation of the Marquis of 
Londonderry’s mansion in Park-lane. The 
foundation, it appears, has given way in parts, 
and it is likely to be some weeks before the 
necessary repairs are finished. 

Companies.— The Share List of the Cleveland 
Slag Working Company, Limited, will close on 
Monday next, the 5th inst., for London, 


Wisbech and Lynn. 


Rolled Iron Girders.— Messrs. Macnanght, 
Robertson, & Co., of Bankend, Southwark, have 
published a new section sheet of rolled iron 
girders, and joists and flitch plates ; with price 
list and rules for ascertaining strengths. It will 
be found useful. 


Institution of — The next 
meeting of this Society will be held on Monday 
evening, Jauuary 5th, whena paper will be read 
by Mr. F. A. Philbrick, entitled “The Lands 
Clauses Acts, with Suggestions for their Amend- 
ment,” 

The Asphalte Companies.— Arrangements 
have been made for the amalgamation of the 
various asphalte paving companies. 








TENDERS 


For erection and completion of New Town Club House, 
in Wheeler-gate, Nottingham, exclusive of excavations 
and sub-story works to and-line, as also of ironwork, 

illars and cornices to shop-front, by Messrs, Goddard & 
ong and the patent revolving shutters of Messrs. 
Clark & Co. Mr, Sidney R, Stevenson, architect, Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 








WO “ioceanieutl ssrsdédccdsterceadscccctaee <0: 10 
De «.dncstenrcenssenintin . 4,173 0 0 
Stevenson & Weston .........cc0008 4,131 0 0 

INURE a cvictsusonaaeuscosunssabiadebaienn . 4,125 0 0 
Messom 3,917 0 0 
SOTA ccivcsisenuiinsuhtaeteinihatiethmiasaicsneiie 3,894 0 0 
Bradley & Barker.. 3,827 0 0 
Vickers ........ 3,800 0 0 
Fish & Son 3,786 0 0 
Wood & Son ..... . 3,691 0 0 
Jelley (accepted) 3, 00 





For the erection and completion of engine and boiler 
houses, workshops, stores, stabling, and workmen’s 
dwellings, for the Moorwood Moor Colliery. Mr. Sidney 
R. Stevenson, architect. The bricks and stone supplied 
by the Moorwood Moor wipe aa — 

Askew (accepted). Schedule price for labour only. 





For rebuilding chancel and new vestry to the parish 
church, Brinkley, near Newmarket, exclusive of founda- 
tions. Mr, Frederick Thomson, architect :— 

Mamet B BOR... -cesceesseasevsssnstensss £388 15 6 


For erection of new schools, for School Board, with 
master’s residence, at Uffeulme, Devonshire. Mr, J. H. 
Money, architect, Quantities supplied :— 





Chambéraim ......ccscscsnssesesveseese £2,630 10 0 
TPotthe Ss Geokk .ccossscscceoecsectntinn . 2,590 0 0 
Williams. & Co, ......cccccrsessovsee ws. 2,600 5 O 
Brock & Bruce .....ccccccescecessvacee 2,499 0 0 
BOON 5. 0sincsscascpineucedeniedinvciets 2,359 8 8 
Hubbard & Co,....0.cccrsesseessee oo 2,161 0 0 
DOREROUED ccs csccrmncenisinen: . 2,051 0 0 





For erection of new schools at Ashill, Devonshire, Mr. 
J. H. Money, architect :— 
Williams. 
Brock & Bruce...... eepnoenece 
Tottle & Cook ., os 
Hubbard & Co, 


For addition to Waterloo flour-mills, for Mr. 















Seth 




















Taylor. Mr. George Loe, architect :— 
LL PEPE MER EAE IR FE engonsngs £1,589 0 0 
TAOOG sissccvsncocvsvnsectadsbupeion pertiees . 1,470 0 0 
Wards © sccicstesccicitiesdttinietads 1,381 0 0 
Marsland f . 1,366 0 0 
5, a al RN 1,300 0 0 
WEIR | cs scccesssecssemsnanianens 1,270 0 0 

For Ludgate-hill branch, ~ Bank, 61 & 63, Ludgate- 

hill, E.C. Messrs. J, Larring & Son, architects :— 
Ward & Gas ic cenigicsarcéutcsas £7,763 17 3 
Hill & Son 7,240 0 0 
Kilby : 7,150 0 0 
DWP, WHOS, « ssevcsecopaerasscormasesete 7,095 0 0 
PORT G WOO: crswrecssattiotonsctenve 6,750 0 0 
Roberts . 6,648 0 0 
Cooke & Green .......0:...ccessecesees 6,610 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ............ccccccsees 6,500 0 0 
Shurmur (accepted) .............65 6,192 0 0 





For the erection of copper and boiler house, cooler- 
floor, and offices, &c. (contract No, 6), for Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., Burton-on-Trent. 
Mr. Scamell, architect. Quantities by Messrs, Curtis & 





Son :— 
DDR: xcccanssteniionssmentilipechiianebsail £5,941 0 0 
PEOSIMIOE ccinaspatnnpt pamtaecnannatnshinnie 5,469 0 0 
Holmes & Nichol ........:.cccceserees 5,398 0 0 
Low & Son ........4« moayhevesneumibecess 5,352 0 0 
Brown 5,280 0 0 


For erectin three “warehouses on the Charterhouse 
Estate, Goswell-road, for Messrs. Tubbs & Lewis. Mr. 
John Collier, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H. 








Barber :— 
UGE cvvctexcrciniotsonsedpineteaianegerk £4,270 0 0 
Lawrence ...........000 «.» 4,097 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ..........c0008 4,097 0 0 
BETRIMgtOM cerseycsconscesenanbientsbinn . 4,018 0 0 
GERI. canpuetisconsanionnilineteansetaneion 998 0 0 
Mark . 3,968 0 0 

For the erection of two houses at Menai Bridge, for Mr, 

O. Jones. Mr. R. Y. Thomas, architect :— 
YUE. sn cevnscssotsmnacseauidtnda £1,399 0 0 
PCN oiciicccsstcsinecebiteosnevci’ 1,300 0 0 
Jones (accepted) ..... mnenibitiben «» 1,250 0 0 





For alterations at the schools, Great go oe tame for 











ite Leute School Board. Mr. E. R. Robson, archi- 
tect :— 
ELOGSOR, ccoreevecscocesvetestoanecescees + £14 0 0 
Blott weeds ae Oe 
Newman & Mann 118 9 0 
compres 116 9 0 
Nightingale lilo 0 0 








For the formation of basement story to a new ware- 
house at the corner of Fenchurch-street and Leadenhall- 
street, for Messrs. Zimmerman & Co. Mr. J. Wimble, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. Wimble :— 














Colls 187 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ..,..................5 1110 0 @ 
Brass 1,093 0 0 
Kilby 1,058 0 0 

<sculidbdudenavadenviceodis  Agane ae ® 
Scrivener & diteneriopseuens.. ee @ 2 
Bland |, 00 
Newman & Mann (accepted) ... 936 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the Convalescent Home 
for Jews, Lower Norwood, Mr, N. L, Joseph, archi- 








tect :— 
£977 0 0 
Newman & Mann ...ccccccessserereee 870 0 0 
Hollidge.........++ isatasscabeunentvreessie : 00 
Coles 813 0 0 
Love (accepted) ........ cmainaion ccee) O70... 0 





For repair of roads at Dulwich, for the British Land 
Company (Limited) :— 


Second Third 
year. ear, 
conntonsscsssetede GOED £2,000 .., £2,0001 


vee 2,076 ... 1988 
407... 1,169 ... 1,169 





Batch. dterene 1,171 ... 1,020 
Clarke (too late) : cee 4,100 ose 1,100 
Ha OS -nsresvenverecerse 1,200 ose 800 ... 500 
Se PE FT eee | ee 
TOUED  vesnenmpon aereneeaees 740 ‘ 700 . 700 
TUBES cgrcocsanceseqens o en 
SND scemnsgneccocnnnnsias «OO inn SO ws. oe 
Johnson (accepted) 325 875 .. 425! 





For finishing three houses at Turnham-green. Mr, T, 


























Clarke, architect :— 
Gill £520 0 0 
Cockell 615 10 0 
Norris. 487 0 0 
Taylor & Parsons ....00..sseereeeesees 465 0 0 
429 0 «0 
Harris, Bros, ..ccccsccseseessees esveseee 427 0 0 
Stubbs. 307 0 O 
For building office, store, and boundary-wall, at Ley- 
tonstone, for the North Metropolitan Tramways Com- 
pany. Mr. G. Hopkins, architect :— 
Lown £460 0 0 
PEO prcscsatvesesonineds peedanaccseneres 45 0 0 
Boyce . 45 00 
For the erection of workmen's barracks at foot of 


Snowdon, for the Great Snowdon Copper Mining Com- 
pany. Mr. R. Y. Thomas, architect :— 





First Contract, 
Rogers £560 0 0 
Rowlands ...........00 ial eteiien tabhlaaet 525 0 0 
Jones (accepted) ..........ccccseeressees 00 
Contract. 
Jones (accepted) .......sccseercseeerees 200 0 0 





Tenders for Manchester Conservative Club-buildings, 








Manchester. R. Walker, London; and Messrs. Horton 
& Bridgford, Manchester, architects :— 
arker & Son ..... pinpcoetinecaces £24,895 0 0 
Brown ... 23,100 0 0 
Ellis & Hinchcliffe ............... 23,017 15 0 
WU RING, subecinscoseinrentsecesnee . 22,781 0 0 
Davies & Mawdsley ............0+ 22,249 0 0 
Sa SER crc csccvcsrascccesecve eee 22,174 0 0 
HOMPSON  ...00ecse00 wesveeesaevence 22,156 0 0 
Southern . 22,100 0 O 
Meild & Bens . crcrrcoctscececessereee . 21,473 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
. B.—F. B.—F. E. H.—T. & Son.—E. H.—A. H—C. A—H. H. 
~ R. M. ¥.—L. & B.--L.—Dr. M.—G. 8.—J. B.—J. E. P.— 
M.—J.8.J.—T. & ©. C.—J. H. M.—J. K.—W. 8.—J. C—W. W— 
R. Y. T.—G. W. 8.—H. J. & Son.—H. H. O. 


‘We axe ‘compélied to Gedine pointing out books and giving 
acidresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be © 

by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily fo 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








We shall give with our next Number, as a 
supplement, an INDEX and Title-page to the 
Volume of last year. A COLOURED TITLE. 
PAGE can be had, Gratis, on personal appli- 
cation. 

The 


THIRTY-FIRST VOLUME of “THE 


BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1873, wilt 
shortly be published, price One Guinea. 
CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers are 
NOW READY, price Three Shillings each. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Four Shil- 





lings each. 





